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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of Seggember, 1760. 





Articte I 


The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlief? Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of the 
Antient Part. Vols. XXII, XXIi. 


HERE cannot be imagined a. fituation more irkfome 

than that of a Reviewer, whofe imagination is con- 
ftantly on the ftretch to furnith out entertainment for the geeat 
variety of different palates. Eager in the purfuit of honeft 
fame, and equally fenfible of the fting of reproach, and titil- 
lation of applaufe, his delicacy meets with a thoufand fhocks 
and galling difappointments. The oppofite taites, humours; 
and difpofitions of hisrreaders, and frequently the great dearth 
that falls out in point of variety, baffle his utmoft endeavours 
to pleafe all in the fame degree. What one admires as exqui- 
fitely delicious, another contemns as infufferably infipid; and 
the choice morfel prepared to tickle the palate of the epicure in 
learning, creates loathing and difguft in the ftomach of the fu- 
pinely ignorant. Each fketches out a bill of fare the beft cal- 
culated to his own appetite, without reflefting, that experience 
may have taught the mental cook the art of adminiftring what 
is moft pleafing, falutary, and congenial, to the conftitutions of 
his guefts in general, of which he is enabled to judge by the 
number and quality of his cuftomers. To drop the metaphor, 
our readers not only require mere than is prepofed, or can be 
executed on the plan; but authors and their friends demand 
impartial juftice, of which their ideas may be very wide of thofe 
of the critic. Every reader expects, that an article fhould be 
treated in the way moft agreeable to him. Geometry, for in- 
ftance, and every work of fcience, muft be fkimmed over with 
exceeding brevity, while the produétions of tafte and humour 
Ought to employ the whole attention of the Reviewer. Another, 
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of a contrary opinion, infifts upon: the fuperior utility of abs 
ftraéted ftudies, and demands that our work fhall be a repoft- 
tory of new opinions and notable difcoveries in fcience. One 
cries out againft the length and dulnefs of extraéts, and another 
believes, that no juft idea of an author can be conveyed with- 
out extracts, which ought to be feleéted lefs on account of the 
entertainment, than the utility and inftruction they convey, 
Too often the learning of the critic is termed pedantry, his juft 
feverity conftrued into fcurrility, and his ridicule miftaken for 
buffoonery. ‘Thus every reader believes himfelf better qualified 
for a Reviewer than theperfon employed in that capacity, un- 
til he has experienced th®impoffibility of writing to the tafte 
of every individual of a multitude. Let it fuffice for our rea 
ders in general, that we fhall endeavour to fteer a middle courfe 
amidft the variety of diflonant and jarring opinions, from a 
full conviction founded upon experience, that each of thefe opi- 
nions is both right and wrong, according to circumftances ; and 
that the Reviewer, who invariably adheres'to either, is unjuftto ° 
his readers, to his authors, and to his own reputation. We 
will, however, thankfully receive every correction adminiftered 
by the lenient fpirit of candour, kifs the rod lifted for our im- 
provement, and endeavour to profit by our errors, and the 
wholefome admonitions of warm and fenfible friendthip*. 


We have been led into this train of refle&tion chiefly by 2 
diverfity of remarks, offered on the manner in which we have 
treated the Univerfal Hiftory, as it appeared in monthly vo- 
lumes. _ Some expect an epitome of the fubje&, with general re- 
marks upon the execution of the writers, while others prefer 
the method we have commonly followed of exhibiting fpeci- 
mens, giving general reflections and a character of the work. 
Henceforward we fhall epitomize only where the fubject is cu- 
rious, little known to Englifh readers, and fo prolixly treated 
as to render fhort and entertaining extracts impracticable. This 
has already been too frequently the cafe, particularly in the 
Spanifh hittory, the fequel of which, now before us, we find it 
neceflary to abridge, asin the preceding Number. 


We dropt the hiftory of Spain at the acceffion of Ferdinand 
and Ifabella, and the union of the kingdoms of Leon, Catftile, 
Arragon, in a word, the whole Spanifh monarchy, except Gra- 
nada, ftill under the dominion of the Moors. The Infanta 





* Our ingenious correfpondent T. Y. may perceive that we 
have an eve to his friendly and fenfible remarks, to which we 
fhail pay all peflible regard. 
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Donna. Juana, difputed the crown by force of arms, but was 
was forced to relinquifh her claim, after the Portuguefe had 
fuftained a fignal defeat at Toro. Their majetties next applied 
themfelves to compofing the civil faétions and diffentions which 
had long difturbed the peace of the kingdom, and fucceeded by 
their unparalleled conftancy and firmnefs. Upon this they enter- 
ed on a war againft Granada, in the courfe of which Ifabella 
exhibited many aftonifhing inftances of true wifdom and policy, 
while Ferdinand was diftinguifhing his perfonal courage. By 
the former the finances were kept jn the beft order, troops were 
levied, magazines filled, fleets equipped, and every meafure 
taken to forward the operations of the campaign: Ferdinand, . 
at the fame time, obtaining victories, improving the military 
fyftem, and training up a fet of officers who were to figure in 
the following age. ‘The memorable fiege of Malaga we will 
relate in the words of the authors. This place was invefted by 
Ferdinand on the 7th of May 1486, after feveral attempts had 
been made to corrupt Hamet the governor, who always re- 
plied, ‘‘ That he was hired to defend the city, and he would ne- 
ver betray it; he hoped, therefore, this anfwer would procure 
him favourable treatment, in cafe he fhould be compelled to fur- 
render, after the moft vigorous defence in his power. The 
Chriftians continued the fiege with vigour for a long time, 
and the Moors defended themfelves with great fpirit and 
patience. Inthe mean time Mohammed al Zagel colle&ed all 
the troops he could, in order to afford them fuccours ; but he 
had fcarce marched them out of Guadix, before they were at- 
tacked by Muly Abul Abdali, by whom the beft part of them 
were cut in pieces. Upon this he fent a prefent of feveral 
horfes with rich furniture, with fome pieces of cloth of gold and 
filk, to their Catholic majefties, advifing them to be very care- 
ful in preventing any fort of provifions from being carried, into 
the place, where. famine would foon force them to yield ; and 
affured them, that when they were maiters, as fome fay, of Al- 
meria, Baza, and Guadix, they might depend upon his putting 
Granada into their hands. A defperate Moor, however, was 
very near {natching this conqueft out of their hands. He came 
out of Malaga in the night, and, going to the firft guard of the 
chriftian army, demanded to be carried to the marquis of Ca- 
diz. When he was brought to him, he preffed to fee their ma- 
jefties, to whom he faid he would difcover the means of enter- 
ing the town. The marquis did not regard him much ; but 
thofe who were about him carried him to the king’s quarter, 
and brought him to the tent of Donna Beatrix de Bobadilla, 
who was playing at draughts with Don Alvaro of Portugal. 
The Moor feeing Donna Beatrix very richly dreffed, made no 
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doubt but fhe was the queen, and that the perfon playing with 
her was the king; upon which, drawing his fcymitar, he dif- 
charged a blow with all his force on Don Alvaro’s head : Donne 
Beatrix fainting and falling down, another blow, that he aimed 
at her, reached no farther than her fleeve; and before he had 
time to ftrike a third, he was difpatched by thofe who were in 


she place. The king was afleep; but the queen, being in the 


next apaatment, hearing the noife, came out, and was an eye- 
witnefs of this fhocking fcene. At length Malaga would have 
capitulated ; but the king refufed any other terms than furren- 
dering at difcretion, to which they were at Jaft forced to fubmit, 
and the town was accordingly furrendered on the eighteenth of 
Auguft. By this means many thoufands were made flaves, 
fome of the nobility having a hundred, others fifty,- for their 
fhare, befides thofe that were fent as prefents to the kings of 
Portugal and Naples.’ 


After feveral other advantages obtained by Ferdinand the’ 
Moorith king, Al Zagel fubmits, requefts and obtains leave to 
retire into Barbary. Our readers may be entertained with the 
following account of the origin of the town of Santa-Fe. Pre- 
vious to the fiege of Granada, ‘ the queen Donna [fabella re- 
paired to the camp, with the reft of the royal family, and were 
very conveniently lodged in the tent of the marquis of Cadiz, 
which ftood next to the king’s. One night the queen complain- 
ing to one of her maids, that the candle offended her eyes, and 
hindered her from fleeping, fhe removed it into a corner, and 
both of them falling afleep, the tent took fire, by which the 
lives of the whole royal family were endangered, and the camp 
thrown into the utmoft confufion. The king, half naked, 
mounted on horfeback, and, having colle&ed a great body of 
cavalry, pofted them in the avenues leading from the city, and 
fo covered the camp till the fire could be extinguifhed. The 
queen reflecting upon this accident, and refolving to prevent the 
hike for the future, formed a very extraordinary projet. She 
caufed, in a convenient place, two long and broad ftreets to be 
drawn in the form of a erofs, and as there were great quarries 
in the neighbourhood, the pioneers quickly conftruéted low but 
very convenient houfes of ftone. As foon as the army com- 
prehended the queen’s defign, they affifted in it fo chearfully, 
that there quickly appeared a regular and very confiderable 
town, to which they would have given the name of Ifabella ; 
but the queen exprefsly commanded it fhould be called Santa 
Fé, that is, Holy Faith ; and it has been fince honoured with 
the name of a city.’ 


The 
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The Moorith war being happily terminated, Ferdinand, by 
aneans of the great captain Gonzales de Cordova, expelled the 
French out of the kingdom of Naples. ‘The attempts made to 
convert the Moors, and conftrain them to embrace Chriftianity, 
excited a very troublefome revolt, over which, however, the 
courage, the conduét, and the good fortune of Ferdinand tri- 
umphed. After the conquefts of the kingdom of Navarre, and 
feveral wars, out of which he always .extricated himfelf to ad- 
vantage, Ferdinand yielded up his laft breath, anno 1515, hav- 
ing acquired the glory of founding the Spanifh monarchy, fup- 
prefling the Mgors, enlarging his dominions by the conqueft of 
Navarre, protecting Naples, governing with wifdom and equity, 
eftablifhing the maritime power of Spain, and, laftly, of being 
called the father and the friend of his fubje&ts, the moft glo- 
sious title of a monarch. 


He was fucceeded by his grandfon Charles I. commonly ftiled, 
on account of the fuperior title, the emperor Charles V. As 
the life of this monarch will be more explicitly related in the 
hiftory of the empire, we fhall here only obferve, that after a 
fuccefsful reign of forty-three years, during which the extent of 


his dominions and conqueits obtained him the furname of Great, . 


he refigned his crown in difguft, and retired to a monaftery, 
where he lived fome years, adored as an enfhrined being of a 
fuperior order to humanity, Our authors deny that he ever 
difcovered any fymptoms of repentance for having abdicated 
the crown, though we have that fact recorded by feveral of the 
beft hiftorians, and confirmed by a variety of unconteftable 
anecdotes. 


The abdication of Charles V. made way for his fon Philip 
II. to mount the Spanifh throne. This prince, the greateft 


politician of his age, is not unaptly compared to Tiberius, ° 
whom he refembled in feveral extraordinaay virtues and vices. — 


The tyranny of his difpofition occafioned that famous revolt 
in the Netherlands, which gave birth to the ftates-genera] 
of the United Provinces, Our authors have. related this 
curious period of hiftory with great brevity, as it will again 
occur, and more properly be inferted at length in the hiftory of 
that famous republick. The following extract is one of the mof 
curious and charaéteriftical paffages in the life of Philip. *‘ His 
fon, the unfortunate Don Carlos of Spain; feemed to be in- 
tent upon accomplifhing his own undoing. He had the mis- 
fortune to be deformed in his perfon, and 1o havea weaknefg 
in one of his legs ; circumftances which occafioned more than 
ordinary indulgence to be fhewn him in his infancy ; and this, 
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if it did not excite, at leaft ftrengthened, bad habits. He was 
hafty and paffionate, and, which rarely happens in the fame 
perfon, he was obftinate and fullen, very apt to take offence, 
and implacable in his averfions; which very probably was the 
occafion of his diftrations ; for as he did not conceal his refent- 
ment, fo fome of the greateft perfons about the court were the 
objects of it, and therefore little inclined to conceal or to ex- 
cufe his errors. The prefident Spinofa, Don Ruy Gomez, 
prince of Eboli, and the king’s favourite, were of this num- 
ber ; and Don Garcia Toledo, his governor, who had a fincere 
affection for him, taking the liberty, as they were riding toge- 
ther in a wood, to expoftulate with him upon his ill condué, 
the prince fuddenly attempted to kill him; upon which he im- 
mediately fet fpurs to his horfe, and fled to Madrid. The 
prince was defirous of marrying his coufin the archduchefs Anne 
of Auftria, which was likewife very acceptable to the emperor ; 
but as the king made no great hafte in the negotiation, he con- 
ceived in his own mind that the king thought him unfit to be 
married, and incapable of the fucceflion ; upon this he took a 
refolution of flying into Germany, and wrote letters to moft of 
the nobility, defiring their affiftance in a certain great affair ; 
which they promifed him, provided it was not againtft his fa- 
ther, and furnifhed him with a very large fum of money. He 
then broke the matter to Don John of Auftria, and prefied him 
to concur in it; but he told him he had put it out of his power ; 
that fome of the nobility would acquaint the king, and there- 
fore it was better in him to drop the thing itfelf. 


¢ But he perfifted; upon which his confeffor forfook him. 
The admiral, and fome other lords, having brought his letters 
to the king, and his majefty being likewife informed that the 
mafter of the pofts had received the prince’s orders to furnifh 
horfes for a long journey, he refolved to arreft him ; and, for 
this purpofe, went the fame day, which was the 18th of Janu- 
ary, to Madrid. About midnight he entercd his fon’s apart- 
ment in the palace, attended by Ruy Gomez de Silva, Don 
Juan Manrique de Lara, Don Antonio de Toledo, the prior of 
St. John, and Lewis Quixada, the duke of Feria following with 
fume of the guards. The prince, as foon as he faw him, fhrunk 
under the bed-cloaths, crying out, Will your majefty kill me ? I 
am not mad, but am rendered defperate by the manner in which your 
majefty treats me. ‘The king bid him make himfelf eafy, and be 
affured that he meant every thing for his good. The king 
feized all the arms that were in the room, together with his 
papers, and a ftrong box. He then appointed fix noblemen of 
the firft families in Spain to wait upon the prince, with. exprefs 
| orders 
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erders that two of them fhould have him conftantly in their 
fight ; and that they fhould permit him to have nothing in his 
reach by which he might endanger his own life. The king im- 
mediately gave notice to the pope’s nuncio, and to all the fo- 
reign minifters, of the motives which led him to treat the 
prince in thismanner. He did the fame to all the great towns 
by a letter, which is ftill extant in more volumes than one. 
Their imperial majefties interpofed with great earneftnefs and 
anxiety in favour of the prince; but the king aflured them, 
that he had taken the advice of civilians and divines before he 
proceeded fo far ; and that they might be affured he would act 
with caution and tendernefs for the future. . 


“ Don Carlos, however, bore his confinement with great im- 
patience. He refufed all nourifhment for two whole days, of 
which the king being informed, he went to his apartment, and 
ftaid till he had taken fome refrefhment. He afterwards eat 
with great avidity, and overcharged his ttomach. When the 
weather became hot, he drank to excefs of ice diffolved to wa- 
ter, by which he weakened the tone of his ftomach to fuch a 
degree that it would bear nothing. His phyficians feeing the 
danger he was in, advifed him to prepare for death ; which he 
did with great piety and calmnefs, being affifted by his confef- 
for and other divines. He defired earneftly to fee his father, who ~ 
went to him immediately, and gave him his bleffling. The prince 
begged his pardon, and defired that he would provide for his fer- 
vants. The king afked him what he would have done for them, 
and, when he told him, promifed to do all that he had afked. 
In a fhort time after the king withdrew, he expired, on the 24th 
of June, in the 24th year of his age. Such was the end of this 
unhappy prince, according to the beft Spanifh hiftorians; but 
other writers have taken great freedom upon this fubje&t, and 
have, without fcruple, afferted that he was put to death by his 
father’s command. If this be true, it is inexcufable; if it be 
not true, the king was doubly unfortunate in the lofs of his fon 
and of his reputation, of which few princes were fo tender, 
He caufed the whole court to go into mourning, and buried him 
publickly with great fplendor.’ 


In this account of the death of Don Carlos, our hiftorians 
differ widely from a great number of other writers, and parti- 
cularly from the celebrated Voltaire, who relates fome very cu- 
rious anecdotes upon this fubjeét. ‘The French hiftorians in ge- 
neral affirm, that Philip proceeded againft his fon before the in- 
quifition; in confequence of which he was fentenced to die, 
but permitted to chufe his own death, Upon his refufal to de- 
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termine, four flaves were admitted to his chamber, by whom he 
was ftrangled. In fome Spanifh hiftories it is afferted, that the 
prince was actually put to death ; but whether by poifon or the 
halter is left problematical. Morofini, the excellent Vene- 
tian hiftorian and fenator, who was permitted to infpe& the dif- 
patches of the Spanifh minifter to the Republick, gives the fol- 
lowing account of that tragical affair. ‘‘ Belgii tumultibus, 
quibus Philippi Hifpaniarum regis animus vehementer angeba- 
tur, Caroli majoris natu filii obitus accéeffit, quem turbidi, at- 
que efferati ingenii juvenem, quod adverfus regiam majeftatem 
multa egiffet antea omni armorum genere adempto, cuftodiz 
tradi juflerat. Verum alti animi juvenis, probri atque injuriz 
impatiens, cum vita, indecoram regie fortune notam delere 
ftatuit, quamque fibi gladio inferre nequiverat, inedia vincente 
naturam, necem fibi confcifcere decrevit. At confilio cuftodum 
affiduitate dete&to, occulté adamantem ex annulo, quem geftabat, 
extracétum voravit, duriffimo lapide incidere corporis nexus in- 
vito conatu poffe ratus ; tamen vitam denique obftinata mente 
pertefus, omni ciborum genere fefe ingurgitando, aquz frigidz 
hunquam potatione intermifla, brevi ftomachi vitium contraxit, 
atque dyfenteria correptus interitum fibi maturavit, quem rité 
prius ecclefiz facramentis fufceptis conftantur fubiit.” Such is 
the account of the Italian hiftorian, which, at the beft, re- 
dounds but little to the charaéter of Philip ; as it is fcarce pro- 
bable that mere confinement, without other grievous oppreffions, 
would have driven the young prince to the extremity of fwal- 
lowing the diamond out of his ring, and voracioufly overcharg- 
ing his {tomach with all kinds of food, and deluges of cold wa- 
ter, in hopes of putting a fpeedy iffue to his misfortunes. Be 
this as it may, the point of hiftory is curious, but fo dark and 
perplexed, that we fear the utmoft pains will now be loft in af- 
certaining the truth. After a feries of wars and intrigues Philip 
died in the year 1597, leaving the following character, as drawn 
by our authors. 


* There is fcarce any charaéter in hiftory that has been more 
frequently examined, or more feverely cenfured, than that of 
this prince, who, though magnified by fome Spanifh hiftorians 
as another Solomon, under whofe form he is reprefented ina 
ftatue at the entrance of the Efcurial, where Charles V. is 
adorned by the {culptor with the robes and the crown of David ; 
yet others have more fitly compared him to Tiberius; and, 
while his panegyrifts held him forth as a model for princes, 
thofe who criticifed his character defcribed him as the mirrour 
of tyrants. Without partiality or. prejudice, we will offer the 
reader a few obfervations drawn from faéts, He was ftiled Phi- 
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Jip the Prudent, and with juftice; for he was in all things a po- 
litician. ‘Thofe who magnify his piety, by which they mean his 
zeal for the church of Rome, feem thereby to offer an exceps 
tion; but they only feem to offer it ; for Plilip was only a po- 
litical bigot. When Philip began his reign, he was Only upon. 
bad terms with the court of Rome; he was therefore no pet- 
fecutor in England, but fhewed rather a compaffion for thofe 
that fuffered* here for their fincerity in the faith. He intro- 
duced and fubje&ted the Spanifh church to the decrees of the 
council of Trent, but it was in his own way, and by his own 
authority ; and though, through his whole reign, he was pref- 
fed to banifh the Morefcoes for the fecurity of religion, his con- 
ftant anfwer was, You muft find fome other way; for this is im- 
pra@icable. The truth of the matter is, the church was the 
great inftrument in his government, and he made great ule of 
churchmen in his adminiftration ; and thus his zeal is accounted 
for on political principles. In point of fyftem, if ever a mo- 
dern prince aimed at univerfa] monarchy, it was Philip Il. He 
‘was difappointed in his fchemes ; but thofe fchemes were equally 
bold and well-contrived. He was near being king of the Ro- 
mans ; he bid fair for making his daughter queen of France ; 
and his projects for the conqueft of England were defeated by 
Providence, but by competent judges were never derided. As 
his plans were very extenfive, fo he had great fertility of inven- 
tion, and was never at a lofs for expedients to piece them toge- 
ther again when broken, till his treafure and his power were 
equally exhaufted, and then as he bezan, fo he ended his reign, 
with endeavouring to eftablifh peace. In his domeftic admini- 
ftration, he has been juftly commended for encouraging and 
promoting men of abilities; but he depreffed the nobility too 
much, and therefore he advifed his fon to a contrary courfe, 
that of carefling the grandees, and curtailing the revenue and 
power of the clergy ; and this he did from his obfervatiflip, that 
new men were turbulent, and, being raifed from nothifg, no- 
thing could content them. It is very certain that he had not 
much affe&tion, and lefs of pity, in his compofition ; but it is 
as certain that he has been reprefented as more cruel than he 
really was; for however fevere he might be when his fcheme 
of policy required it, he was never wantonly fo, and could not 
therefore be faid to delight in blood. 


‘ In private life he was vicious, and therefore his pretences 
to religion were certainly political ; for true piety appears in the 
conduct of a man’s life, and is not to be taken from exterior 
actions, which may have another motive, and muft have it, 
when, 
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when, with high pretenfions to piety, a perfon is corrupt in his 
morals. He had great haughtinefs in his nature; and it was 
faid, that tho’ in his perfon and his complexion he refembled 
the Flemings, his temper and behaviour were intirely of the 
growth of Spain. Thofe who had audience of him fpoke upon 
their knees, which he excufed from the lownefs of his ftature, 
pretending he did it to avoid being overfhadowed by thofe who 
addreffed him. He not only held the nobility in fubjeGion, but 
at a diftance ; and to qualify thefe apparent figns of pride, he 
was very eafy of accefs to perfons of meaner rank, but without 
departing from his dignity, unlefs he might be faid fo to do in 
converfing familiarly with peafants. He ufed the like conde- 
fcenfion to churchmen, to his minifters, and to the ladies, 
He acquired by habit fuch an equality of temper, that fuc- 
cefs, or the want of it, made no alteration in his behaviour. 
He was never reputed brave, but he had a great firmnefs of 
mind ; and though lefs active than his father in his perfon, who 
executed all his great defigns himfelf, yet he was at leafi equal 
to him in abilities ; for he gave his enemies more difturbance 
by the factions and infurreétions he excited by his intrigues, 
than the emperor had ever done by his arms. Upon the whole, 
his ambition and his policy made him great and terrible during 
the major part of a long reign ; but at the fame time it made 
him odious, and exhaufted his power. He faw this when it 
was too late, fubfcribed to the advice given by his father, 
and penned a cenfure of his own conduct for the ufe of his 
fon’. 


Philip III. afcended the throne at the death of his father, 
He was a character the very reverfe of his predeceffor ; pious, vir. 
tuous, and humane. He hated the fatigue of bufinefs, which 
devolved on his great favourite the duke of Lerma, preferring 
the pleafures confequent on the exertion of the private moral 
virtués to all the grandeur of fovereignty. In his reign the 
fatal refolution of depopulating Spain, by the expulfion of the 
Moors, was taken: a ftroke of falfe policy, never yet recovered 
by that country, Our authors relate the fact fimply, without 
expatiating upon the confequences; though here was an open- 
ing for the molt judicious, deep, and pertinent reflections. In 
the year 1620 he died, having fome years furvived the difgrace 
of the duke of Lerma, and left his crown and dominions to his 
fon, Philip FV. 


This monarch inherited all the indolence of his father, and 


adopted his maxim of leaving the care of public affairs to his 
prime 
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prime minifter. In his choice he was more fortunate, having 
raifed the count Olivarez, the moft refined politician of the age, 
and the rival of cardinal Richelieu, to that employment. Oli- 
varez, however, intoxicated by profperity, incurred the hatred 
of the grandees, the people, and even of the king himfelf, 
who, fhocked at his infolence, deprived him of all his employ- 
ments, and banifhed him the court. To him was imputed the 
revolution in Portugal, and the revolt in Catalonia; though, in 
truth, thefe were the confequences of the mifcarriage of ex- 
tremely well-concerted meafures, and a feries of the moft pro- 
found intrigues. Philip had, during the civil wars of France, 
in which he conftantly bore a fhare, fucceffively the famous 
vifcount Turenne and the prince of Condé in his fervice. He 
carried on a war againft almoft the whole united powers of Eu- 
rope; whence we may judge of the power of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy. After the peace of the Pyrenees, he made feveral at- 
tempts to reduce Portugal; but his armies were totally defeated 
in the famous battles of Evora and Montes Claros. Philip IV. 
died in 1665, with the reputation of a prince of good qualities, 
fupprefied and extinguifhed by indolence. He loved magnifi- 
cence, had a polite tafte, fpoke with great eafe and vivacity, 
and had the grandeur of the Spanifh monarchy much at heart, 
could he but have furmounted the natural inaétivity of his dif- 
pofition, 


With refpe& to the reigns of Charles II. and Philip V. they 
are fo well known, from the part England bore in the affairs of | 
Spain, that to epitomize them would be unneceflary. The 
volume begins with the hiftories of the kingdom of Arragon 
and the Balearic Iflands, continued down to their union with 
‘the Spanifh menarchy in the perfons of Ferdinand and I@bella. 
Here the reader will be pleafed with a great variety of matter, 
not to be perufed elfewhere in the Englifh language; but our 
limits will not admit either of extraéts or an abridgment, as the 
proprietors have thought fit this month to publifh two volumes. | 


The twenty-fecond volume contains a minute and circum- 
ftantial hiftory of the origin, rife, and progrefs of the Portu- 
guefe monarchy, deduced from a variety of Spanifh and Portu- 
guefe hiftorians. ‘The mott interefting event that occurs in the 
annals of this country, is the famous revolution effeéted in the 
reign of PhilipIV. under the conduét of John duke of Bragan- 
za, afterwards raifed to the throne of Portugal.. Our authors 
have very accurately defcribed every circumftance that gave 
birth to this grand revolt; the errors in Philip’s adminiftration, 
which laid the foundation of the Portuguefe difcontents; the 
breach of the fundamental articles, whereby the crowns of Spain 

and 
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and Portugal were united ; the encroachments of the Spanifh mi- 
nifters ; the total neglect of the Portuguefe commerce, by which 
alone that kingdom was rendered confiderable; the tyranny 
exercifed over the clergy; the exorbitant taxes levied upon the 

ople, and the wanton barbarities and infolences committed 
by the Caftilians, who, in all refpects, treated Portugal as a 
conquered province. Thefe, with a thoufand other enormities, 
every day exercifed by the haughty Spaniards, determined the 
Portuguefe to feek their remedy in a revolution and their own 


gourage. 


¢ A nation, fay our authors, when once difcontented,. na- 
turally feeks a chief; for an eftablithed government quickly 
fuppreffes popular tumults when they are not conduéted by 
fome able head, and to fome determined end. . They no fooner 
began to make this enquiry, than the duke of Braganza offered 
himfelf to their view, and to their mind. This prince was in 
the flower of his age, grandfon to John duke of Braganza, who 
had been competitor to Philip, and himfelf of the fame name. 
His father, Don Theodofius, had been a warm friend to his 
country, and oppofed the firft infults of the Caftilians with great 
dignity and fpirit, which had endeared him exceedingly to the 
-people. He had by his dutchefs, the daughter of the duke of 
Frias, this duke, his brother Don Duarte, and Don Alexander, 
defigned for the church, and who died a young man. As for 
Don Juan duke of Braganza, he had efpoufed Donna Louifa de 
Guzman, the fitter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, and it is 
neceffary to fet his chara&ter in atrue light. In the eye of hu- 
man policy he feemed to be of all men living the moft unfit for 
the great part he a&ted. He was ofa gentle and quiet temper; 
yather indolent than active; loved hofpitality and magnificence ; 
delighted in country fports; was the kindeft hufband, the moft 
affectionate father, the moit generous mafter, the friendlieft 
neighbour, and the moft amiable and companionable man 
breathing. Providence intended him for the inftrument by 
whom the opprefied Portuguefe were to be reftored to their in- 
dependency and freedom; gave thefe virtues a turn proper to 
produce confequences, which the moft penetrating human po- 
licy would never have fufpefted. His behaviour reconciled the 
nobility to his grandeur, as they never faw it exerted but in 
doing good: it defended him from the jealoufies and fufpicions 
of the Spaniards, who thought a man of his temper could never 
give them any trouble, unlefs he was forced to it; which made 
them tender and indulgent in their proceedings. It attached to 
him all his vaflals, who looked upon him as their common pa- 


rent ; gained the affections of the populace where-ever he came, 
and 
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and fpread a univerfal defire of being happy under the govern-. 
ment of a prince of fo much mildnefs and moderation. He 
knew his own rights, and he did not want ambition: he.faw. 
the mifery of his country, and he faw it with compaffion: he, 
comprehended perfectly the views of the Spanith minifters, and 
he looked upon them with proper refentunent,, But he .could. 
do all this without difcompofing his temper, without altering, 
his conduét, and without difcovering the leaft defire, of being; 

reater than he was. In the end, his patience, which fome 
thought pufilanimity, appeared to be confummate. prudence ; 
his indolence the moft refined policy; and his backwardnefs in: 
ftirring the only effectual method of procuring that unanimity, 
in refolution which fo wonderfully and unexpeedly placed him, 
onthe throne. His dutchefs was of a different frame of minds 
her temper was lively, veliement, and fincere: her courage 
manly, and her fortitude heroic. She had the credit of ex~ 
citing, or at leaft of confirming her hufband. in his final.refoz 
lution; but in reality the duke had taken it before he.afked 
her advice, and that calmnefs with which he proceeded received 
4 ufeful, as well as acceptable colouring from the vivacity, of 


his confort, 


The duke of Braganza had for his mafter of the houfhold, 
and director of his finances, one Juan Pinto Ribiero, a dodtor of 
the civil law, poffeffed of an enterprifing fpirit, extenfive ge- 
nius, and inviolable attachment to his mafter’s intereft, This 
perfon promoted, with great addrefs, and encouraged that {pirit 
of difcontent which he faw rifing among all degrees of the 
people. In company with the nobility, he lamented the ferviley 
deprefied, and dejected {tate in which they were held bythe 
Caftilians. With the clergy, he admired their learning, piety, 
and confpicuous virtues, pathetically deploring that thefe quali- 
ties, inftead of recommending, fhould actually be .an obftruc- 
tion to their preferment. Among the merchants, and the 
lower clafs of people, he deplored the decay of commerce and 
weight of public taxes. In all confultations on the pofture 
of affairs, he embarked himfelf roundly in the {cheme for throw- 
ing off the Spanifh yoke; but difclaimed all knowledge of his 
matter’s fentiments, ‘ He was very clear as to his right to the 
crown, and he was no lefs clear as to his love for his country; 
but he obferved that the duke was without ambition; and that 
he would rifk nothing for the fake of his title, being fatisfied 
with the great property he had, and with the opportunities it 
gave him of doing good; but added, that if the welfare and 
intereit of the nation demanded his fervice, he was confident 
there was not a peafant in Portugal would rifk his cottage fooner 

5 than 
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than his mafter would his eftates. In fine, that he would do’ 
nothing ta make himfelf a king, but would expofe himfelf to 
any thing for the welfare of the kingdom; and that from what 
he had faid they might account for his paft condu@, and to take 
their meafures in the moft effe€tual manner to induce him to 
alter it. His notions were well received, and jt was unanimoufly 
determined, when once their affairs were ripe, to force the crown 
upon the duke of Braganza.” 


€ When the plan of the affociated lords was fo far advanced 
that little more remained than to fix the time and manner of its 
execution, they difpatched Mendoga to the duke, to obtain his 
definitive refolution. At this he hefitated a little, and defired 
fome time to confider. Mendoca requefted that he would not 
protra& time, and that he would forbear afking the advice of 
his fectetary Antonio Paez Viegas, a perfon of great fagacity, 
but remarkably cautious. The duke readily promifed the 
former; but not the latter. After mature refle€tion, he thought 
it expedient to fend for Viegas, and to lay before him the whole 
_ of the matter. Inftead of giving his opinion, the fecre- 

tary afked him, whether if the lords, in imitation of the ftates 
of the United Provinces, had refolved to fet up a republic, he 
would not have facrificed his own rights to the welfare of his 
country? * Yes, replied the duke, and my fortunes, and my 
life, if neceffary to her fafety.” ‘* Why then, faid the fecreta- 
ry, fhould you hefitate at receiving a crown which it is her in- 
tereft to offer, and to which you have a juft title?” Having 
faid this, he knelt and kiffed his hand. The duke then com- 
municated it to the dutchefs, who, after a little reflection, faid, 


" «6 My lord, a violent death certainly waits you at Madrid, and 


it may be at Lifbon; but you will die there a miferable prifoner, 
and here covered with glory anda king. This is the worft that 
can happen: we ought rather to confide in the love of the 
people, your juft claim, and the divine proteétion.” The fe- 
eretary, without fpeaking, knelt and kiffed her hand likewife. 
The duke fent for Mendoca, introduced him to the dutchefs, 
and then told him he might affure thofe who fent him, that they 
mipht difpofe of him as they thought fit; and that upon the 
day fixed he would caufe himfelf to be proclaimed through- 
out all his own eitates, and where-ever he had any influence. 


« All thefe tranfacétions were in the five laft months of the 
year, and the firft time mentioned for taking up arms was the 
month of March enfuing; but when they came to examine 
things more ftri€tly, they found it impoffible to put off the at- 


tempt fo long. Mendoca made another turn to confult the 


duke, 
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duke, who afterwards fent for Pinto from Lifbon, whom he en- 
joined to acquaint the lords, to keep punétual to Saturday the 
firft of December, which was the day they laft appointed, and 
to bend all their endeavours to the feizing of Lifbon; for they 
had fome thoughts of attacking Evora, which he difapproved. 
As the time drew nearer they were obliged to take fome confi- 
derable citizens into their party, and a monk, one father Nicho- 
las de Maja, who brought the magiftrates to concur with them ; 
fo that by this time the defign was in the hands of at leaft five 
hundred perfons of all ranks, fexes, and ages, which made the 
deferring it more dangerous than the execution. Yet even after 
this there fell out accidents that were very near compelling 
them to defer it, and it certainly had been done if the duke of 
Braganza had not conftantly infifted that his excufes were all 
exhaufted; and that, if he did not fet out for Madrid, he had 
nothing to hope if he remained ftill a fubje& in Portugal. Dr. 
Pinto held all the affociates clofely united, and with the utmoft 
hazard, and the moft indefatigable induftry, laboured to adjuft 
every thing fo as to have it ready by the time; and in particular 
engaged the traders, who were embarked, to difmifs numbers 
of their journeymen and fervants, under pretence they could no 
longer pay or employ them, that difcontented, and out of 
bread, they might be the readier to take arms. Father Ni- 
cholas alfo was very ufeful in promoting, though cautioufly, 
and in very ambiguous terms, that fpirit it was fo neceflary to 
raife. 


« At length Saturday the firft of December came, when the 
confederates met early at the houfes of Almeida, and the other 
‘great men, where they were to arm themfelves. ‘In all their 
countenances appeared fuch confidence as gave hope of victory : 
all being armed, they repaired to the palace by feveral ways, and 
moft of them in litters, the better to conceal their number and 
arms. ‘They were divided into four bodies, and expected the 
hour of eight, which was the time appointed. As foon as the 
clock ftruck-eight, Pinto gave the fignal by firing a piftol, and 
then all parties fell to their refpeétive tafks. Don Michael ‘de 
Almeida fell upon the German guard, who being furprifed, for 
the moft part unarmed, were foon fubdued. The grand huntf- 
man, his brother, and Don Stephen de Cunha, charged the 
Spanifh company before the palace at the place called the Fort. 
Moft of the townfmen who knew of the defign were in this 
action, and boldly fell in fword in hand upon the court guard. 
None amongft them fignalized himfelf more than.a prieft, who 
carrying a crucifix in one hand, and a fword in the other, amidft 
his loud exhortations ceafed not to a& beyond the moft alert. 

None 
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None could ftand before him; fo that, after fome final] refift- 
ance, the Spanifh officer and his foldiers were forced to furren- 
der, and, in order to procure quarter, to cry out, “* God fave 
the duke of Braganza!” Pinto, haying made his way into the 
palace, headed thofe that were to attack Vafconcellos in his 
apartment. At the foot of the ftairs they met Francis Soarez 
de Albergaria, judge of the civil caufes, who feeing this tumult, 
would have interpofed his authority to appeafe them ;: but hear- 
ing all ery,. ‘‘ God fave the duke of Braganza!” he thinking it 
the duty of his office, cried ‘‘ God fave the king of Spain and 
Portugal!” This coft him his life ; for one of the gentlemen 
in arms fhot him, to prevent two cries. Antonio Correa, firff 
clerk to the fecretary, running out upon the noife, was ftabbed 
by Don Antonio de Menefes; yet he turned up his eyes full of 
revenge, and faid, “« What! dare you ftrike me?” All the an- 
fwer Menefes returned, was to ftab him till he fell: yet he fur- 
yived all thefe wounds, to die fome time after by the at of the 
hangman. Being quit of this obftacle, the confederates prefied 
forward towards the fecretary’s chamber. James Garcia Paleia, 
a captain of foot, was then with him, who fecing fo many 
armed men, and fuppofing they fought the life of Vafconcellos, 
though he owed no obligation to that minifter; yet, out of mere 
generofity, endeavoured to keep the door with his fword, till 
the fecretary could make his efcape; but being wounded. in his 
right arm, and overpowered by the multitude, he leaped out at 
a window, and had the good fortune to efcape. They imme- 
diately broke into the chamber, and not finding the fecretary, 
though they fearched all corners, they threatened an old woman 
with prefent death, if fhe did not difcover him; and fhe, to 
fave her life, pointed to the place where he was, being a clofe 
cupboard taken out of the thicknefs of the wall, where they 
found him covered with papers. Fear prevented his uttering 
one word, and Don Roderic de Saa gave him the firft wound 
with a piftol; after which feveral of the confederates having 
firuck him, they caft the body out at the window, crying, 
*« The tyrant is dead: let liberty live, and Don John of Por- 


tugal.” 


¢ The multitude, who had flocked to the palace, gave great 
fhouts of joy at feeing the body caft down. Pinto, lofing no 
time, hafted to join thofe who were to feize the vice-queen, and 
found they were already fuccefsful. ‘Thofe who were to enter 
that princefs’s apartment heing come to the door, and the en- 
raged multitude crying out, they would fet fire to it if not 
opened, the vice-queen, with her ladies, and the archbifhop of 


Braga, appeared in her chamber, believing her prefence would 
appeafe 
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appeafe the nobility, and oblige the commons to retire. At 
their entrance, advancing fome fteps towards the confederates, 
« I confefs,, gentlemen, faid the, that the fecretary has juftly 
incurred-the hatred of the people, and your indignation by his 
aufterity, and infolent manner of proceeding. His death is a 
fufficient revenge. I believe that what has hitherto pafled may 
be attributed to the hatred conceived againft the fecretary ; but 
if you proceed in this manner you cannot avoid being reputed 
rebels, and you will deprive me of the means of excufing you 
to the king.” Don Antonio de Menefes an{wered, that fo many 
perfons of worth were not met to punifh a wretch, who ought 
to have died by the hands of the hangman: that they came. to 
do tight to the duke of Braganza, to whom the crown apper- 
tained. She would have replied; but Almeida fearing his com- 
panions might cool, faid, Portugal had noking but the duke of 
Sraganza; and then all cried out, ‘* God fave Don John king 
of Portugal!” The vice-queen, feeing them paft reclaiming, 
thought to find more refpeéct in the city; but as fhe offered to 
go down, Don Carlos de Noronha civilly intreated her to retire 
to her chamber, and not expofe herfelf to the fury of the in- 
cenfed people. She, in a rage, finding herfelf detained, cried 
out, ‘* Why, what can the people do tome?” To which No- 
ronha anfwered, ‘* Nothing, madam, but throw your high- 
nefs out at the window.” The archbifhop of Braga, inflamed 
at this, {natched a {word from a foldier, and offered to run at 
Noronha; but Don Michael de Almeida laid hold of him, and 
told him the danger of provoking thofe who, but for him, had 
decreed his death. This made him curb: his paffion, in hopes 
of a more favourable opportunity of revenging himfelf. The 
reft of the confederates feized all the Spaniards that were in the 
palace or city. The marquis de la Puebla, fteward to the vice- 
queen, Don Diego Cardenas, major-general, Don Hernando de 
Caftro, intendant of the marine, the marquis de Bainetto, an 
Italian, mafter of the horfe to the vice-queen, and feveral fea- 
officers, were on this occafion made prifoners, which was done 
with as great eafe as if by order of the king of Spain. No man 
ftirred to defend them, and they were in no condition to do it, 
being moft of them taken in their beds. This done, and all 
danger removed, Antonio de Saldanha led the people to the 
courts of judicature, where he made an harangue to them upon 
the prefent happinefs of Portugal, in being delivered from ty- 
ranny, and the crown reftored to their natural prince. His dif- 
courfe was received with general applaufe, and all proceedings 
for the future ordered to run in the name of Don John king of 
Portugal. Thus the foreign government was compleatly diili- 
pated, and their natural prince reftored,’ 
Vox. X. September 1760. N The 
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178 Kennicott’s State of the Printed Hebrew Text. 


The following ftrange refleétion is made by our authors on the 
foregoing narrative, which we muft ‘confefs to be altogether un- 
intelligible to readers of ordinary capacity. ‘ On the firit read- 
ing this hiftory, fay they, it may excite itrange notions; but 
none will ftir without reading it again, and whoever does that, 
will not ftir at all. This we conje€ture to be a lame tranf- 
lation of fome Spanifh adage, which the writers did not tho- 
roughly comprehend. 


Upon the whole, though the reader will find nothing claffi- 
cal either in the {tile or compofition of the Spanifh and Portu- 
guefe hiftories, though the narrative is prolix and embarrafled, 
the chara¢ters dead and unenlivened, and the reflections trite, 
hackneyed and fuperficial ; yet fuch is the variety and novelty of 
matter, that he cannot fail of being initruéted and entertained. 





Art. II. The State of the Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Tefta- 
ment confidered. A Differtation in tavo Parts. Part the Firft com- 
pares 1 Chron. xi. with 2 Sam. v. and xxiii; and Part the Se- 
cond contains Oblervations on feventy Hebrew MSS. With an Ex- 
tra@ of Miftakes and various Readings. By Benjamin Kenni- 


cott, M. A. fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 80. Price 
6s. Rivington and Dodfley. 


HE firft volume of this elaborate work has, for fome 
years, been known to the learned, and we may judge of 

its merit, not only by the fenfe of the public in general, but by 
the favours liberally conferred on the author by the univerfity of 
Oxford in particular. From the variety of obfcure paflages, 
various readings and incongruities difcoverable in the printed 
Hebrew text of the facred writings, Mr. Kennicott thinks it 
probable, that the text is in many places vitiated and corrupted 
‘by the indolence and ignorance of tranfcribers. A fcrupulous 
examen and curious collation of different copies has, in many 
inftances, reftored the genuine readin g of the New Teftament, 
where the learned are unanimous in acknowledging it was cor- 
rupted. Analogy and probability dictate, that errors might 
in the fame manner have crept into the Old Teftament, and 
that they may fuccefsfully be expunged, by applying the fame 
method, rule, and teft of criticifm. There is fomething fo rid 
-euloufly abfurd in that boafted maffora of the fews, that criti- 
cal touch{tone, and infallible enumeration of every fentence, word, 
Jetter, and point, as puzzles a common underftanding to con- 
‘ceive how it could be adopted by fo many among the learned. 
To maintain with Buxtorf, Bootius, and Leufden, the abfolate in- 
, tegrity 
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teprity of the prefent Hebrew text, after having paffed through 
fuch a variety of tranfcripts, is to fuppofe an abfolute exemp- 
tion from error in the copyifts, and aconftant miracle wrought 
in favour of each tranfcriber. As no particular zra is afligned 
for the termination of this miracle, as its moft avowed and itre- 
nuous advocates do not pretend to affirm, that it continued until 
the art of printing was difcovered, and as a number of incon- 
gruities, tranfpofitions of words and letters, and expreffions 
contrary to the genius and idiom of the language occur in the 
printed Hebrew text, not in the doétrinal but hiftorical part, 
our author takes it for granted, that corruptions have been in- 
troduced, and propofes the moit rational method for expunging 
them, and reftoring them to the original, pure, and genuine 
reading. This he effects with great labour, learning, and fa- 
gacity, in many inftances, by comparing the fcripture with it- 
felf, explaining a difficult paffage by a clear one, weighing the 
natural force of the original words, the tendency of the context, 
and the defign of the writer; laftly, by comparing with each 
other, and with the beft copies of the moft celebrated verfions, 
the moft antient editions of the original. However little doc- 
trine and true religion may be influenced by fuch an undertak- 
ing, there is fomething extremely meritorious, important, and 
curious in the attempt, to render pure and genuine the moft 
venerable of all hiftories, in the profecution of which we m 
equally admire the boldnefs and fuccefs of our indefatigate 
author. The labour of examining fo vaft a pile of antient ma- 
nufcripts and documents, muft have been prodigious, and the 
attention requifite in collating them very extraordinary. We 
fhall here exhibit a fpecimen of Mr. Kennicott’s method of com- 
paring texts with each other, as his examination of the manu- 
{cripts, his critical remarks, and learned obfervations, cannot be 
rendered intelligible in the compafs of an article. 





' €©2 Samuel, V. 


«Then came all the tribes 
of Ifrael to David unto He- 
bron ; and they fpake, faying ; 
‘ Behold, we are thy bone and 
thy flefh. 

2 ** Moreover, in time paft, 
while Saul was king over us, 
thou leddeft out and broughteit 
in Ifrael : and the Lord faid 


unto thee, Thou fhalt feed my 
people Ifrael, and thou fhalt 
be ruler over my people Iirael.’ 





‘y Chron. XI. 


‘ Then all Ifrael were ga- 
thered together to David unte 
Hebron, faving ; ‘ Behold, we 
are thy bone and thy flefh. 


‘“« 2 Moreover, in time paft, 
while Saul was king, thou led- 
deft out and broughteft in If- 
rael: and the Lord thy God 
faid unto thee, Thou fhalt feed 
my people Ifraet, and thou fhalt 
be ruler over my people Ifrael.’ 

N 2 ‘3 Se 
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«3 So all the elders of Ifra- 
el came to the king unto He- 
bron; and king David imade a 
covenant with them in Hebron, 
before the Lord; and they 
anointed David king over If- 
racl. 

* # * * 

‘6 Then the king and his 
men went to Jerufalem, unto 
‘the Jebufites, the inhabitants 
of the land. And they fpake 
unto David, faying ; Thou foalt 
not come hither : for the blind and 
the lame fall keep thee off, by fay- 
ing, David foall not come hither. 

‘7 But David took the 
ftrong hold of Zion: the fame 
is the city of David. 

«8 And David faid, on that 
day ; ‘ Whofoever firft Jmiteth 
the Febufites, and through the fub- 
texraneous paffage reacheth the 
lame and the blind, that are hated 
of David’s foul (becaufe the blind 
and the lame continued to fay, He 
fhall not come into this houfe) feall 
be head and captain.” So Foab, 
the fon of Zeruiah, went up firft, 
and was appointed head. 

‘g And David dwelt in the 
ftrong hold, and called it The 
city of David ; and David 
built im @ circuit from Millo, and 
round to the houfe (of Mille.) 


* 10 And David waxed great- 
er and greater: for the Lord 
God of hofts was with him.’ 
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* 3 So all the elders of Ifraef! 
came to the king unto Hebron, 
and &ing David made a cove- 
nant with them in Hebron, 
before the Lord; and - they 
anointed David king over Ifra- 
el, according to the word of 
the Lord (fulfilled) by the hand 
of Samuel. 

_ £4 Then David and all Ifra- 
el went to Jerufalem, which 
was Jebus ; for there the Je- 
bufites were the inhabitants of 
the land. | 

‘5 And the inhabitants of 
Jebus faid to David; *‘ Thou 
fhalt not come hither.” But 
David took the ftreng hold of 
Zion ; the fame is the city of 
David. 1 

¢ 6 And David faid ; *‘ Who- 
foever firft fmiteth the Jebu- 
fites, fhall be head and cap- 
tain.’ 


So Joab, the fon of Zeruiah,; 
went up firft, and was appoint- 
ed head. 

‘7 And David dwelt in the | 
{trong hold ; therefore they 
called it The city of David. 

“8 And he built the city za 
circuit from Millo, andround to (the 
beginning of) that circuit: and 
Joab was made governor of the 
cily. ' 
‘ g And David waxed greater 
and greater: for the Lord of 
hofts was with him.’ 


The fecond volume is divided into five chapters, upon the fol- 
lowing fubje@gts : 1ft, An examination of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, particularly the celebrated corruption of that paflage in 
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Deuteronomy ; ‘‘ Therefore it fhall be, when. ye be gone over 
Jordan, that ye fhall fet up.thefe ftones, which-I command you 
this day, in mount Eéa/, and then fhalt plaifter. them, with 
-plaifter.” _In the Samaritan Pentateuch we find Gerrizim: writ- 
ten for Zba/; a change that has been the fubject of infinite al- 
tercation. In chap. Ll. the author endeavours, to prove, that 
the later copies of the Chaldee paraphrafe have been corrupted, 
to render them more agreeable to the later Hebrew copies, 
Chap. III. proves, from the fentiments and writings of the Jews 
themfelves, that fome of the more learned among them, admit- 
ted of many alterations and corruptions. in their Hebrew co- 
pies. Chap. IV. contains, under fix periods, a hiftory of the 
Hebrew text, from the writing of the Jateft part of it to the 
prefent times; and in the laft chapter Mr. Kennicott exhibits 
an account of all the Hebrew and Samaritan manufcripts of the 
Bible at prefent known; with a collection of eleven Samaritan 
MSS. in the inftances objected to by the learned Hottinger. 
Upon each of thefe fubjeéts our author has acquitted himfelf 
with the ability of a fcholar, and true fagacity of a critic affi- 
duous to vindicate the Almighty, and filence the clamours of 
unbelievers, by reftoring the primitive fenfe of the fcriptures, 
removing all contradiction, abfurdity, and error, from God’s 
holy word, promoting the religious enquiries of the friends to 
truth, and taking away all caufe of triumph and ¢avil to its ° 
enemies. 


In proof of the utility of our author’s fcheme of critically 
examining the printed Hebrew texts, and making alterations in 
the prefent Englifh verfion of the Old and New Teftaments, 
we fhall prefent the following fhort extrac to our curious rea- 
ders. 


‘ The prefent Englifh verfion is much better, in generak than 
the verfions in the days of queen Elizabeth ; and yet there are 
inftances, in whieh the old Englifh verfions are evidently prefera- 
ble. How aftonifhing is it, that our prefent Bible fhould de- 
clare Chrift to have been without fiz, and yet call him a mak- 
fa&or! For, is not that the neceffary “enfe of the words in 
Luke 24, 32? — there were alfo tewo other malefaGors led with bim 
to be put to death. ‘The error arifes only from the want of two 
points 5 ; the Greek reading clepas dvo xanepyos &c. inftead of depos 
ovo, xaxepyot, &c. And fo the Englifh reads avo other male- 
faftors, &c. inftead of two others, malefagors, &c. Yet the latter 
was the fenfe of the Englifh verfion in 1583 —- and there were 
two others, which were evil deers, led with him to be flain. 


As to errors in our verfion of the Old Teftament, what vaft 
improvements have been made, in tranflatiug many parts of the 
N 3 printed 
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printed Hebrew text, during the laft 150 years: for there have 
been no lefs than 150 years, fince the whole was laft tranflated 
into Englifh ! But, not to infift here on the inftances of 300 
foxes being tied tail to tail (Fud. 15, 4.) inftead of 3900 eaves of 
corn placed end to end; nor on Elijah’s being fed with bread and 
Siefe by ravens (1 Kin. 17, 6.) inftead of his being fed with thefe | 
by (Orbim) the inhabitants of Oreb or Orbo: not to enlarge here 
on thefe points (which are mentioned in the Memoits of Litera- 
ture, 1710) nor indeed on any other modern i improvements how- 
ever valuable ; I fhall take particular notice only of one. 
What diftre’s have thoufands of ferious and thinking men felt, 
in reading the rogth Pfalm 5 in which ’tis generally fuppofed, 
that David uttered fuch horrid curfes upon his enemies! And yet, 
when the Pialm is confidered, it clearly contains the curfes of 
D.vid’s enemics upon David. For the curfes are not againft 
many, but one perjon only; and befides, both in the beginning 
and end of the Pfalm, David complains of the dreadful things 
fpoken again{t sim by others —— The mouth of the ungodty, the 
mouth of the deccitful, is opencd upon me: they have fpoken againft 
me with falfe tongues; they have compafied me about with words of 
hatred. And, after reciting the imprecations of his enemies, 
he adds — though THEY CuRSE, yét blefs thou. Perhaps it may 
be {till objected ; that David feems to make thefe curfes his 
own, by faying inver. 19 — Let it thus happen from the Lord 
unto mine enemies. But, as there is no word here expreffive of a 
with in the Hebrew; perhaps the words fhould be rendered— 
This is the behaviour of mine advirfaries, with re[pect to (or with) 
Jehovah.’ 


Thus have we given the moft complete view in our power of 
a work, which to examine critically would exceed the compafs 
of a whole Number of our Review, 





= 


Art. III. 4 ColleGion of the Letters of the laté Rev. James Her- 
vey, A. M. Reéor of Welton-Favell i2 Northamptonfhire, and 
Author of the Meditations on the Tombs, Flower Garden, 
Ec. To which is prefixed, An Account of his Life and Death, 
In two Fols. i12mo. Pr. 6s. Rivington. 


R. Hervey’s merit, as a writer, is fo well known, that 
the public will no doubt conceive high expectations of 
the work before us, and it will not herein be totally difappoint- 
ed. A fine vein of imagination confpires with the fervour of 
true piety, to render this collectionvat once delightful and im- 


proving. We cannot, however, recommend it without fome 
Te~ . 
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reftri€tions, as the author fhews himfelf to have ‘been of a 
gloomy and defponding difpofition, and dwells too much upon 
difmal and melancholy ideas, a temper of mind which the pious 
fhould carefully avoid, as it feems to be inconfiftent with the 
true fpirit of religion, which ought to infpire us with chearful- 
nefs, and a firm reliance upon the goodnefs of God. Mr. Her- 
vey, indeed, appears to refemble the famous Pafchal in his cha- 
rater: it is recorded of that celebrated writer, that his imagi- 
nation was fo difordered by the apprehenfion of divine vengeance, 
that he often thought he faw the abyfs of hell open to fwallow 
him up. To prove the confermity of our author’s temper with 
that of Pafchal, we fhall here prefent the reader with his fourth 
letter, which will ferve to convey an adequate idea of his pecu- 
liar turn of thinking. 


‘ Dear Sifter, Oxon, March 11, 1735. 


“ Yefterday the judge came hither, and to-day the affizes be- 
gin. I fhall go tohear the affize fermon prefently. This can’t 
but put us in mind of that great account we muft all give before 
the judgment-feat of Chrift. How melancholy a fight is it,. to 
fee a poor criminal go up to the bar! All he has is no longer 
his own; his very life is in the power of the magiftrate; and 
he is in great danger of a fpeedy death. And if this be fo 
dreadful, how infinitely more dreadful will it be to appear be- 
fore a more ftri& and awful tribunal? The good Lord grant, 
that you and I may not be caft in that tremendous trial! A trial 
that will be undergone before angels and God; upon the iffue 
of which our eternal life will depend. Was I to with a with for 
the deareft friend in the world, it fhould not be for gold or jewels, 
or apparel; thefe things are fading, and the fafhion of them 
paffeth away: but it fhould be for a favourable fentence in that 
laft and great day. Will not the archangel fhortly found the 
trump ? Will not all the dead come forth of their graves, and 
the antient of days fit? How valuable then will an humble and 
holy life be! If you and I be found with the wedding-garment 
on, we fhall doubtlefs enter into the joy of our Lord, never to 
die, never to grieve, never to be parted more, Butif we fhould 
either of us be negligent in this matter; if we thould be fur- 
prifed without oil in our lamps; oh! the fearfulnefs and trem- 
bling that will come upon us! the horrible dread that will 
overwhelm us! to think that we muft be for ever fhut out of 
heaven, banifhed eternally from the prefence of God, the {9- 
ciety of faints, and the fulnefs of joy! If you or I were to be 
torn from our kindred and our father’s houfe, and hurried away 
captive into a foreign coumtry ; there to be chained to the gal- 
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lies, or condemned to the mines: how.would this grieve both 
us and our dear relations! how would «it pierce our fouls as a 
fword! If this be fad, (as certainly itis) alas! what-will it be, 

to be everlaftingly feparated by the unpaffable gulf? for one to 
be caught up to heaven, and there. to. be ever: with the Lord ; 
and for the other to be thruft down into torments, and dwell 
with wailing and gnafhing of teeth? Dear fifter, let us confi- 
der this ; and give all diligence to make our calling and eleétion 
fure ; that when the changes and chances of this mortal life are 
over, we may meet and live together in glory everlafting. 

‘Which: is and fhall be the hearty prayer of, 


Your, &c. James Hervey.’ 


Mr. Hervey, however, fometimes takes his arguments from 
more pleafing topics, and treats them in a manner that fhews 
him to have been eminently poflefled of the talents of imagina- 
tion. ‘The following example will, we doubt not, prove ac- 
ceptable to the reader. 


¢ While our fight was regaled in this manner, a fett of chim- 
ing-bells faluted our ears with a folemn and ferene harmony. 
It had no great diverfity of ftops, nor artful mixture of notes, 
but fure it was moft gladdening mufic, and fpoke a heavenly 
meaning. It was calculated to infpire fuch a joy as the royal 
pfalmift felt, when he heard the acceptable invitation of going 
up to the houfe of the Lord. Ona fudden, when we were leait 
apprehenfive of it, the wind wheeled about, and bore away 
the filver founds. But it was only to bring them back again as 
unexpectedly, with the frefh pleafure of a grateful furprife. 
Here I thought of the fweet influences of grace, and wifhed for 
that happy time, when the vifits of the bleffed fpirit will be un- 
interrupted. Quickly the lawns and plains difappeared again, 
and we dived into awood. Numbers of fprightly birds, hop- 
ping and finging among the branches, folaced us as we pafled. 
We thanked the pretty fongfters, and bid them go on to fupply 
our lack of praife. But what moft of all affefted us, being al- 
together new, was the warbling of the nightingale. Whata 
tuneful throat has that charming creature, and what an unwea- 
ried ufe does fhe make of it ! I myfelf heard her melody in the 
day-time, and I am told in the night-feafon alfo the takes no reit. 
How fovereign and undeferved is the goodnefs of the Lord to the 
children of men! The pipe of this wakeful choirifter, though 
now fo inceffant in thankfgivings, ‘muft foon be fealed up in 
endlefs filence: while the mouth) of:dull and ungrateful mor- 
tals will be filled with everlafting anthems. The air was im- 
pregnated with {weets, and without money or without price we 
breathed 
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breathed in fuch a delicious fragrance, as far excelled the pow- 
ders of the merchant. . This put me in mind, te fome beautiful 
lines of the great Milton’s : 





¥ ——-— Now gentle gales 

F anning their odoriférous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and — whence they ftole 
Thofe balmy fpoils.” 


¢ The other recalled to my memory part a divine delerip. 
tion, vaftly fuperior to Milton’s, La, the hay is paft, the 
rain is over, and gone. The flowers appear-on the earth, the 
time of the finging of birds js come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. 


‘ Two of our fenfes being fo exquifitely gratified, we were 
in no hafte to leave the place, though it was narrow, and afford- 
ed no other profpeét but the fhining canopy over our heads. But 
as foon as we were emerged from this fylvan: path, what won- 
ders prefented themfelves to our view : [ think I was {carce ever 
more agreeably ftartled in my life. We ftood upon the brow 
of a hill, and underneath were traéts of level ground of an im- 
menfe circumference. The labouring eye could hardly defery 
the utmoft bounds. The whole {cene, being parcelled out 
among a variety of tillers, and producing variety of fruits, was 
like a noble piece of checquer-work. ‘The nearer parts, and 
thofe diftinétly difcernable, were replenifhed with rural riches. 
The folds were full of fheep,. and of lambs frifking by the fide 
of their fleecy dams. The valleys ftood fo thick with corn, that 
they even laughed and fung. One fpot was not fprinkled, but 
feemed to be overlaid with a | profufion of flowers, as the roof of 
the temple was with gold ; another was, as it were, enamielled, 
like an embroidered carpet, with a well-proportioned diftribu- 
tion ; fome of them yellow as oranges, fome white as fhow, 
fome tinged with a border ag red as blood. The towns and vil- 
lages interfperfed here and there, looked like the tiny tents of 
the fabled fairies. _Numberlefs other beauties glanced upon my 
fi ght ; but as I had not then leifure to examine them, fo neither 
have I now room to relatethem. O that thefe, and all the 
charms of the delightful feafon, may led up every fpeétator’s 
thoughts to the inimitable glories of heaven. And while the 
eye feafts upon them, let every tongue acknowledge to the ho- 
nour of the all-creating God ; 


Thefe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty ! thine this univerfal frame, 
Thus wond’rous fair; thyfelf how wond’rous then !? 
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Art. IV. The Continuation of Mr. Rapin’s Hiftory of England; 
from the Revolution to the prefent Times. By N. Tindal, M. 4, 
Re&or of Alverftoke in Hampfhire,. and Chaplain: of the Royal 
Hofpital at Greenwich. Illuftrated with Maps, Genealgical 
Tables, and the Heads and Monuments of the Kings. 8v0. Vol. 
XXII. Price 65, Ofborne, Se. . © 


Middling writer appears to uncommon difadvantage by 

fucceeding one of fuperior talents, whofe genius has al- 
ready exhaufted the fubje@, and beftowed on it all the beauties 
and ornaments of which it is capable. Every deviation from 
the ftile, compofition, and character of fuch a writer, will be 
deemed a blemifh; and yet not to depart from him in expref- 
fion, fentiment, and difpofition of parts,.might juftly be re- 
puted plagiarifm. Tully fomewhere {peaks thus of Demofthenes: 
even his extraordinary abilities were cramped and fettered, when 
he trod in the fame path with the Greek orator, whofe inven- 
tion anticipated every circumftance that could refle& elegance, 
énergy, and perfpicuity on his difcourfe : only the gleanings that 
dropt from Demofthenes, in the rapidity of elocution, remained 
for Cicero, who was forced either to {trike out a fubje& worthy of 
his own genius, or appear a fervile imitator. In juft this fitua- 
tion we would chufe to confider the reverend Mr. Tindal, with- 
out perhaps his being poffeffed of all the abilities of the Roman 
orator to extricate himfelf out of the difficulty, This per- 
formance might have paffed better than any of thé preceding 
volumes of his Continuation, had not the fubje& been already 
treated in a manner the moft fpirited and matterly; but now 
the lineaments feem faint, and the features dead and inanimated, 
as the wretched daubing of a fign-painter, after a {peaking ori- 
ginal drawn by the pencil of Titian. His defcriptions are 
lame and redundant, his expreffion vulgar and ermbarraffed. 
Every reflection appears trite and unnatural, and every charac- 
ter perfectly infipid and languid. Befides, the difpofition of the 
parts is fo confufed, that no occurrence of any length is con- 
cluded before another is introduced, and the reader forced to 
fkip from Europe to Afia, Africa, and America, half a dozen 


times in a feafon. 
—Maodo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, 


without a fingle particle in the author’s compofition of the poet 
or conjurer mentioned by Horace. 


In one place we are told, * that lord Wilmington had been 
placed at ‘the head of the treafury, merely becaufe he had.of 


Jate difcovered no attachment to any party; but he was old, 
5 and 
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and indolent, and unequal to the poft, and he had been for fome 
time dead,’ {p. 12.) In another place it is faid, ‘ that fome of 
the heads of clans had imparted to the government of Scotland. 
letters they had received from the young Pretender, inviting 
them to join him; but the Jord advocate, and the ref of the 
minifiry there, feemed to difbelieve them; till the duke of Argyle 

roduced a certain confirmation of the fa&, by a letter from Sir 
Donald Campbell of Lochiel.? Here, befides the abfurdity of mak- 
ing the lord advocate, ex oficio, a part of the miniftry in Scot- 
land, we muft acquaint the reverend author, that no fuch per- 
fon as Sir Donald Campbell of Lechiel ever exifted. We will] 
likewife affure him, that the lord prefident Forbes, for he cer- 
tainly means him, had the earlieft notice of the Pretender’s 
landing, gave intire credit to it, and fent up the moft fatisfac- 
tory intelligence to the miniftry here; but his information was 
lighted, and his loyalty queftioned at the time he was perform- 
ing the moft eminent fervices to the government. This fingle 
inftance, which we quote out of a multitude, will fufficiently 
fhew Mr. Tindal’s accuracy in relating facts fo recent. Let the 
reader judge of his ftile by this one paragraph, and the ex- 
tra€ts we fhall have occafion to make. ¢ As the proceedings of 
this feffion were, many of them, of 4 nature that does not ad- 
mit of their being particularized here, and others of them of 
the fame nature with thofe that the reader has already feen, 2 
minute detail of every thing that paffed is not to be expected 
here.’ A: iys-monger would blufh at the lamenefs and inele- 


gance of fugh'a period. 


Mr. 'Tindal‘defcribes fea-tranfa@tions with all the coldnefs of 
that element: not even the battle of Toulon can excite a fingle 


{park of the tonite ingenium. 


‘ The van of the Britifh fleet (fays he) was commanded he 
Mr. Rowley, rear-admiral of the white, the center by Matthews, 
who had been lately made admiral of the blue, and the rear 
by Leftock, who had been advanced to be vice-admiral of the 
blue. By break of day they faw fifteen fail of the combined 
fleet, the reft being concealed by the ifland Porquerole; and 
about feven the Britifh fleet advanced to meet the enemy, who 
ftood’ towards them, but were hindered by the weather from 

tting out of the bay in the difpofition that had been ordered, 
A fmall eafterly breeze, however, fpringing up, the two fleets 
neared each other, but it was night before Matthews could get 
near the enemy, having had the fignal out all the day, anda 
good part of the night, for the line of battle, which feemed to 


be declined by the French admiral. By this time, however, the 
admiral 
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admiral loft fight of Leftock and his fquadron, which was full 
five miles aftern of him, and the Spanifh fhips were aftern of. 
de Court, who ftill avoided to engage Rowley, who was ‘in the: 
van of the Britifh fleet. Matthews fufpeéting that the French 
admiral intended to draw him down the Streights, where he 
might be reinforced by the Breft fquadron, and fearing that the 
whole of the combined fleet might efcape him, determined to 
break through the form of a line of battle ;. and about twelve 
o’clock on the 11th he made the fignal for engaging, which was 
not repeated by vice-admiral Leftock, though he had repeated 
all the preceding fignals. Matthews himfelf bore down upon 
the Spanifh admiral, and ordered the Marlborough to do the 
fame. The aétion was begun within piftol-fhot: about half an 
hour paft one, captain Forbes, in the Norfolk, engaged the 
Conftant, the fecond ahead of don Navarro, who foon bore 
away, and never fhortened fail while they could fee her. The 
reft of the admiral’s divifion ahead engaged thofe ahead: about 
two o’cloek rear-admiral Rowley, and captain Ofborn in the 
Princefs Caroline, engaged monfieur de Court and le Ferme his 
fecond, with great obftinacy, which prevented the French ad- 
miral from going to the afliftance of the Spaniards. In the 
mean while admiral Matthews and the Marlborough had brought 
the Real to be a perfect wreck ; but the Marlborough driving a 
little too near the admiral in the very heat of the action, obliged 
him to fill his fails and go ahead, which he did with much difh- 
culty, his mafts and rigging being greatly difabled, and having 
very little wind, with an ugly fwell. ‘This misfortune left the 
Marlborough, who was affifted by no other fhip, engaged fingly 
with perhaps the greateft fhip in the world; Cornwall, the cap- 
tain of the Marlborough, after performing wonders, loft. both 
his legs and his life with a chain-fhot; and.about three o’clock 
the Marlborough’s main and mizen mafts were brought to by 
the board. The lieutenant, however, continued to fight brave- 
ly; but the Poder, a Spanith fhip of fixty guns, obliged the 
Princeffa and Somerfet to quit the line, while the Dragon, Bed- 
ford, Kingfton, Guernfey, and Salifbury, continued the fire, but 
at too great a diftance. This being perceived by captain Hawke 
in the Berwick, he bore down, and bravely engaging the Poder 
within half mufquet fhot, foon difmafted her, and obliged her 
to ftrike. By this time Matthews made a fignal for the Anne 
gally firefhip to burn the Real, who ftill lay as a hulk upon the 
water. But before the firefhip could be got ready, four Spanifh 
fhips aftern pafied by Leftock, and reinforcing the Spanifh ad- 
miral, fired upon the firefhip, which blew up when fhe was 
within a cable’s Jength of the Spanifh admiral, and within her 
own length of the Royal Philip, another Spanifh fhip, which lay 
: dif- 
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difabled with her ftern to the Marlborough. The admiral him- 
felf was at that time within mufquet. fhot of the Real, and was 
a fterwards engaged within lefs than mufquet fhot with the fame 
four thips which Leftock had fuffered.to pafs by him, and which 
raked the Namur, Matthews’s fhip, fore and aft for fome time. 
About five o’clock the Marlborough was towed out of the line 
in a very difabled condition, and then Matthews made the fignal 
for the line ahead and wore round ; but he was only followed by 
the Dorfetfhire, Effex, Rupert, and Royal Oak; which were a- 
ftern of Kim: thefe, however, formed the line with the admiral, 
and engaged the Royal Philip and fix other Spanifh thips, which 
had got into a clofe line with their admiral. 

< It is agreed, that the Spanifh divifion muft now have been 
entirely deftroyed, had it not been for de Court, the French ad- 
miral, who with his fecond continued to’ be clofely engaged with 
rear-admiral Rowley and the Princefia. About three o’clock 
the French admiral made the fignal for the van to tack, with an 
intention to put admiral Matthews between two fires. This 
obliged Rowley to tack likewife, to join the center of the Britith 
fleet, which, upon the French tacking, was in imminent dangér 
of being deftroyed ; vice-admiral Leftock not having, during all 
this time, brought up his divifion to reinforce it, which he 
might have done as eafily as the four fhips aftern of the Spanifh 
divifion had arrived to fave Navarro ih the Real. The aim of 
the French feems to have been to difengage the Spanifh admiral; 
for they declined fighting four or five of the Btitifh van, which 
were ranged within piftol fhot; but they retook the Poder, 
which had {truck to captain Hawke. The Spanifh and French 
fquadrons being now joined, at half an hour paft five the Britith 
admiral made-a fignal for his fleet to draw into a line of battle 
ahead, while the engagement continued very fmart between the 
Namur and fome other fhips of the fame divifion, and the ftern- 
moit fhips that had joined her. But night coming on, the 
firing ceafed on both fides, and the combined fleet took that op- 
portunity of towing all the crippled fhips before the wind, and 
making the beft of their way from the Britifh fleet. Mean 
while, about eight at night, admiral Matthews was obliged to 
fhift his fhip, and hoift his flag on board the Ruffel, captain 
Long. By break of day he faw the enemy’s fhips again to the 
leeward ; he chaced them again, the French lying in a liné of 
battle to windward of the Spaniards, moft of them hull to; but 
as he drew near them they made fail, and left the difabled fixty 
gun fhip (the Poder). The admiral then fent the Effex ahead, 
and ordered captain Norris to burn the faid Spanifh fhip (not 
being able to i any of his fquadror to carry her to Minor- 
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ca) which captain Norris did, and fhe blew up about half aq 
hour after nine at night. Tho’ the moon fhone very bright; 
the Britifh fleet, about ten o’clock, loit fight of the combined 
fquadrons, and there being but little wind, admiral Matthews 
brought to; that the fternmoft hips might get up with him. 


¢ Thus far Matthews feems to have behaved with great per- 
fonal bravery, and Leftock, who kept aloof during the whole 
engagement, to have facrificed the honour and intereft of his 
country to the meannefs of refentment. But Matthews, in his 
turn, feems to have been not wholly void of the fame influence. 
For upon the combined fleet retiring in diforder, Leftock, with 
his divifion gave them chace, and was followed by the whole 
fleet ; but juft as Leftock was in hopes of coming up with the 
enemy, and faw them actually towing off the Royal Philip, 
Matthews made the fignal to leave off chace. Thus the com- 
bined fleet’s efcape was owing to the mutual averfion thofe two 
commanders had for one another, and to the failure of duty in 
three of the divifion under Matthews, who either did not en- 
e, or did not properly engage the enemy, captain Burrifh of 
the Dorfetfhire of eighty guns, captain Ambrofe of the Rupert 
of fixty guns, and captain Williams of the Royal Oak of feventy 
guns. The combined fleets got upon the coaft of Spain, where 
they feparated in a hard gale, the French divifion putting, on 
the 16th, into Alicant, and the Spanifh, next day, into Carthas 
gena. There was, it feems, the fame difguft fubfifting between 
the Spanifh and French admirals, as between the two Britith 
admirals. The French was accufed of having facrificed their 
confederates to the whole fury of the Britith fleet; and though 
it was plain that de Court had faved them from deftruction, and 
in every refpeét had behaved like a brave and fkilful commander, 
et the court of France was, to oblige that of Spain, forced to 
difgrace him, though he afterwards was reftored to his com- 
mand, with circumftances of honour, and conviétion of the 


wrong that had been done him.’ 


Whether the reader will allow Mr. Tindal to excel more in 

ortrait than in hiftory painting, muft be fubmitted to his judg- 
ment of the following group of figures, which the waggith au- 
thor muft certainly intend for caricaturas. 


¢ Mr. Alexander Pope, who though not the greateft genius, 
was undoubtedly the moft pleafing poet, that this, or, perhaps, 
any other country ever produced. He profeffed the Roman 
catholic religion, only becaufe he was born in it; and he did not 
chufe to be fingular by changing hjs religion, when other mo- 


tives than confcience might have been more than fufpected. In 
| his 
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his middle age, his poetical connexions feem to have lain equals 
ly with the whigs as the tories, but perfonally he appeared to 
have had a much greater cordiality for the latter. With the 
greateft opportunities of knowing mankind, he was a very bad 
judge of them. He had very little learning, and lefs temper ; 
and provided he was left fupreme in his poetical capacity, he 
was contented to be fubordinate in any other. Towards thede- — 
cline of his life, he contraéted a kind of an averfion to the go- 
vernment, and it was generally at his houfe the moft confider- 
able members of the oppofition in parliament met and con- 
certed their meafures. In his natural completion, he was the 
very reverfe of what he pretended to be in his writings; tho’ 
fplenetic, he was not immoral; yet he defcended to employ the 
loweft agents, and to praétife the meaneft arts, to advance his 
feputation as a poet, which he had the peculiar art of making 
fubfervient to his intereft.’ 5 


Few perfons acquainted with the eldeft fon of the Chevalier 
de St. George, will recognize his features from this drawing of 
Mr. Tindal’s, who would feem to intend a wretched compli- 
ment to the reigning royal family, by rendering the competitor 
for the crown unworthy. : 


© Charles Steuart was at this time (1745) about the age of 
253; his perfon was well made and graceful, and his afpect en- 
gaging. He {poke the Englifh weli for a foreigner of his yeafs, 
and was more aétive and robuft in his perfon than his appear 
ance promifed. Some pains had been taken to form him to the 
exercifes, and he fate well on horfeback. In other refpe&s, *his 
education had been moft miferably negleéted, which poflibly was 
owing to the perpetual ill underftanding-in which his parents 
lived, and the indolence of his father. His converfation had in 
it nothing that was either lively or folid; but, having early 
Jearned the language of royalty, he was very knowing in the 
duties of allegiance, and the obligations that the people of 
Great Britain were under to reftore the family of Stuarts to their 
throne. He was poffefled of a certain confidence which often 
effefed fuccefs, but, at lait, it rofe to a prefumption that occa-~ 
fioned his ruin and that of his deluded followers. One inftance 
that was related by one of the unhappy gentlemen who fuffered 
for him, will give the reader an idea of his character in that 
refpec. Being told, after the battle of Falkirk, that. the go- 
vernment’s, or, as his followers affected to call them, the elec- 
tor’s, troops had taken a certain poft, but that his (Charles’s) 
men had not artillery or arms to diflodge them, Charles fell into 
a kind of paffion, and ordered they fhould provide themfelves 
with 
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with clubs and cudgels, for thefe were fufficient to do the bufi2 
nefs againft the enemy. ‘To fuch folly and vanity did; thid 
young man’s prefumption arife! Though his followers fought 
three battles in Scotland, he did nothing in them that put his 
perfonal courage above queftion; and the moft knowing in the 
military art think that he rode, for a brave man, too foon off the 
field at Culloden. His patience and perfeverance under the 
amazing miferies he afterwards fuffered, are but equivocal proofs 
of his magnanimity, as they may proceed equally from the love 
of life as from the contempt of hardfhip. Charles feemed to 
be void of all fentiment ; for like his father, grand-father, and 
grand-uncle, he thought that fubjects could undergo no more 
than what was their dity to fuffer, and that loyalty, as being 
the firft of all the virtues, ought to be its own reward. Upon 
his return to France, if he difcovered any feeling for the many 
fufferings of his friends and followers; it was for Ratcliff, though 
he never had done any thing effectual for his fervice; and even 
that feeling was fo flight, that it fcarcely deferved the name. 
Notwithftanding all that has been faid, Charles had an open- 
nefs of manners extremely well adapted to the genius of the 
people upon whom he threw himfelf; and if he had. not. per- 
fonal courage, he poffeffed fomewhat fo like it, that it impofed 


upon all about him.’ 


As the charaster of Mr. Pelham feems to be the beft finifhed 
of the whole, we fhall prefent it to our readers, in juftice to the 


reverend author. 


© In the beginning of March, 1754, died Mr. Pelham, who, 
for fome years paft, had been confidered as the firit minifter of 
his Britannic majefty. Great Britain, perhaps, never enjoyed 
fuch a ftate of political tranquillity, as it did while he was con 
fidered in that capacity ; and, perhaps, ‘he is the only inftance 
upon record, of a minifter who made great virtues ferve in the 
place of great abilities. His native candour, inftead of being 
(as is generally the cafe) effaced, was improved, by the many 
departments of bufinefs, through which he arofe; and his being 
void of art, conciliated to him more friends than the moft art- 
ful man ever gained. His apprehenfion, if not ready, was te- 
nacious; and then it converted itfelf into refolution, in which 
he was immoveable, though it was fome time before it was 
fixed. His underftanding was rather clear than bright, fo that 
he feldom was deceived by the falfe glare of the medium, thro’ 
which he perceived objeéts. He came early into life, and was 
a captain of dragoons in the aétion againft the rebels in 1715, 


at Prefton, and to the laft he retained that opennefs of beha- 
viour 
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viour and converfation’ that’is fo peculiar to men of merit in 
that profeffion. Few private gentlemen were ever known to 
unite fo miuch dignity and eafe in their behaviour, as he did; 
and he retained a complacency of manners towards thofe with. 
whomi lie differed, which even to them appeared to be fo void 
of affectation, that he feldom failed to win them over. His 
long experience in bufinefs, undoubtedly contributed greatly to 
his fuccef$; but he had about him a certain unreferve, which, 
from béing captivating, when he was known, became irrefift- 
able even by his greateft foes. His difintereftednefs was feen in 
the ftate of his private affairs, which, confidering his natural 
Frugality, the many great pofts he had held, and the vaft op- 
portunities he had of making money, were but very indifferent 
at the time of hisdeath. He was naturally grave; and no man 
was ever more, than he was, what. he appeared to be. The 
fhare of leatning he had, was rather ufeful than curious, but. 
his general notions, both of men and things, were found and 
judicious; and, once they were formed, they were unalterable. 
His great principle in government was to avoid party of every 
kind, but he thought that .till the revolution took place, the 
conftitution was unfettled, and liberty very precarious. Tho? 
both ‘his maxims and his principles were very different from 
thofe of Sir Robert Walpole, yet he preferved fo wonderful a 
decorum towards his character and memory, that he often de- 
clined to have his own meafures vindicated, becaufe they could 
not be fo without impeaching Sir Robert’s conduét. Nothing 
remains to be added to the charaéter of this valuable man, but 
that it was fuch, as was formed, for the happinefs of Great Bri- 
tain, without hurting her honour.’ 


We fhall now lay before our readers the general contents of 
the volume. It begins with a fhort view of the ftate of Europe 
in 1743, or rather of the affairs of the Northern Powers, in 
which, by the way, Great Britain was but little interefted. The 
author then proceeds to naval affairs, the tranfa€tions in Ame- 
rica, parliamentary occurrences, and the circumftances that 
gave birth to the laft war with France. Next follows a minute, 
indeed a tedious and prolix account of the war in the different - 
parts of Europe, until the general peace concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. In our opinion, the beit part of our au- 
thor’s hiftory confifts in the explicit relation of domeftic occur- 
rences, from the conclufion of the laft war to the origin of the 
prefent. Here his ftile is perfeétly fuited to his fubje& ; tame, 
placid, and peaceable as the tranfactions he defcribes. Mr. 
Tindal makes no efforts to foar above mediocrity, and is there- 
fore tolerable. Whether his account of the origin of the war, 
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our difputes with France in America, and conneétions with the 
Pruffian monarch, will thew him converfant in the cabinet, we 
muft fubmit to more competent judges. As to the tranfaétions 
of the four laft years, down to the end of 1759, they are re- 
lated ‘* not by the way of hittory, but of annals ;” that is, 
Mr. Tindal ekes out the volume by a dull regifter of faéts. 


Upon the whole, though we are fatigued with the prolixity, 
fhocked with the partiality, difgufted with the infipidity, and 
fometimes diverted with the ridiculous blunders of our author, 
we muft ‘acknowledge that the reader, who requires nothing 
more than meer mater of fact, will find a fund fufficient to 
gratify the moft voracious curiofity. 





Art. V. A Synopfis, or General View of the Works of Plato. 
The Io, a Dialogue of Plato, concerning Poetry. The greater Hip- 
pias, a Dialogue of Plato, concerning the Beautiful. The firft com- 
piled; the two latter tranflated by Floyer Sydenham. 420. 
Price 7s. 6d. Nourfe and Sandby. 


\ E have for fome time difcontinued our account of this 

work, expecting to fee it increafe, which might furnifh 
us with an opportunity of giving a general judgment of the 
whole. The work, however, proceeds forward but flowly, and 
we therefore think it neceflary to give the reader an idea of what 
is already publithed; and it is with fome difpleafure we fee a 
performance fo long difcontinued which has real merit, though 
perhaps not of that kind which in a tranflation of this elo- 
quent philofopher we couid have wifhed to fee. 


A reader who is pleafed with long grammatical difquifitions, 
who defires to have every hint at the Grecian cuftoms and my- 
thology explained with fuficient prolixity, who is willing to have 
the fenfe of the author literally and in general {trictly preferved, 
who defires to fee a commentator and not a philofopher differt 
upon Plato, who is not difpleafed at finding the notes much 
longer than the original; readers of this clafs will certainly find 
ample fatisfaction in the labours of the accurate and induftrious 


Mr. Sydenham. 


If, on the contrary, the reader fhould defire to fee Plato ap- 
pear in Englith what he really appears in Greek, polite, fpright- 
ly, and harmonious ; if he would defire to fee the critic enter 
into the philofopher’s own manner of thinking, and either il- 
luftrating his thought by fimilar elegance, or confuting it with 
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a fuperiority of conviétion, we are afraid that the prefent per- 
formance will not give intire fatisfaction. 


And who are thofe readers for whom a tranflation of Plato 
is principally defigned?, Not thofe, furely, already verfed in 
Greek ; for they, both from motives of pleafure and vanity, 
will chufe to read him in the original: it is principally for fach 
as, acquainted with his fame, are yet ig@prant of his merit, and 
incapable of fatisfying their curiofity in the text, defire to be 
acquainted with this great name in a tranflation. Such readers, 
therefore, when they hear Socrates converfing in his .qwithals 
and forfooths, are furprifed how Plato could be characterized as 
a polite writer, whofe drefs, at leaft in Englifh, appears fo 
homely. 


An attention to ftile fhould have been the principal ftudy of 
the tranflator of a writer like Plato, who is little read in f{chools, 
and confequently the Englifh feldom compared with the origi- 
nal. The minute accuracy, the punétilious adherence to the 
Greek phrafeology in the tranflator, will here be almoft intirely 
neglected; fince all who take up Plato, do it rather with a de- 
fign of learning philofophy than grammar. 


We have frequently lamented that fome works have been 
brought out at an unfavourable period. At the new birth of 
literature, when every nation, by grammatical difquifition on 
the language of the ancients, attempted to improve their own, 
at fuch a period the work before us might have been an accept- 
able prefent, and Mr. Sydenham might have made a confiderable 
figure among the commentators of the day; but now it is othér- 
wife: we have turned from words to things, and languages are 
already fufficiently formed to exprefs thofe things without inno- 
vation: criticifm has changed her appearance; and as it has 
been laid down a rule, that none but a poet can criticife a 
poet, fo none buta philofopher can comment on a philofopher. 


But thefe are general reflections, and general refleGtion is all 
this fubje& can well admit of. The ftrongeft accufation that can 
be alleged is, that the tranflator is deficient in elegance; but 
none can reproach his affiduity: perhaps his very endeavours 
to be accurate, to be a fidus interpres, fometimes betrays him 
into error. We fhall give two inftances, as faults rather of mif- 
taken refinement than inattention. The firft fentence of the 
Io, and alfo the firft fentence of the Hippias, may be, on this 
account, objected to. The Io, in the original, begins thus: 
Tov lava xaipew. The xaipe of the Greeks has, by all our tranfla- 
tors, (thofe literal tranflators of the Bible not exceptéd,) been 
rendered into the word fai/: the prefent tranflator, however, 
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‘ has given it nearly literal ; thus, Foy be ans Io. It might ftitt 
be more exact by ex prefling it, may Io rejoice: but which of 
them foever it is, though it be like Greek, yet it does not re- 
femble Englifh. We never fay toa friend, upon meeting, joy be 
with him. We may fometimes, indeed, ufe the expreffion when 
we are pleafed with his abfence: fo that, preferving the idiom, 
in this particular cannot properly be called tranflating, but ren-. 
dering one language, wiich few underftand, into another, which 
nobody underftands. 


Again, in the firft fentence of the Hippias, it runs in the 
Original, Imag o xar@- rt xas coP@, which he tranflates, Hippias 
the fine and the wife; to which he fubjoins this note: ‘* Hippias 
was remarkable~for the finery of his apparel, as we fhall fee 
farther on. This ftriking the eyes of Socrates, immediately on 
meeting him, occafioned his addrefling him firft with this epi- 
thet.” This dialogue is upon Beauty, wept row xxv ; wherefore 
it is but reafonable to fuppofe, that, in addrefling Hippias, he 
intends this falute as a compliment, and not a reproach; and 
that by xaa@ he meant deautiful, and not fine. A man in Athens, 
as well as with us, who fhould be accofted with a farcafm upon 
his finery, would certainly take it as an affront ; but it was not 
the manner of Socrates to affront thofe, in the beginning, whom 
he intended to inftruét, confute, or perfuade. He went a very 
different way to work, and generally flattered their vanity, un- 
til the very moment in which he fancied them prepared to re- 
ceive conviction. 


Difagreeable as this fubje&t of word-catching may be, yet we 
will infift on it a little longer. In the Io, a few fentences from 
the beginning, the rhapfodift thus boalts of his own perfeétions : 
Ovdsis Tav Wwrors YRVOEVay EoHEY ELITE BTW WolAas xas xara dsavoraes 
meps Opnps ocas eyw. This he tranflates to this purpofe: No ancient 
or modern was ever able to fhew, in the verfes of that poet, Jo many 
and fo fine Jentiments as I can do, Aravorug weps Our, do not figni- 
fy the /entiments of the poet; but the criticifm upon the poet, 
rhapfodifts being critics as weil as reciters,and rather the formers 
as appears through the whole dialogue. 


Again, in the original is this paflage: the philofopher, talk- 
ing of the communication of poetical enthufiafm, explains it 
by this fimilitude: Kas yup avTn MIG zB fAovoy aUTBS THE daxtvAssc 
MYELALS Tr nees, ara xa Ove cepesy extiOncs OaxtvAsors wse dvvacSas TauTov 
TovTo wovby omip AWG arrze covery anTvAsss wre evtoTs opual@- naxpO- 
mevy osdnpray nas Oaxturrwy tf arAnAwy npretas wacs osTeTass EE sxsiong 
tng Abe 4 durauts avnptytar avTw Os nas » cuore wees ev Torts aUTD 
‘This is thus rendered into Englith: “ For this ftone (name- 
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iv, the magnet) does not only attrac iron rings, but ‘im- 
part to thofe rings the power of doing that very thing which’ 
iifelf does, enabling them to attrac other rings of iron; fo 
that fometimes may be feen a very long feries of iron rings 
depending, as in a chain, one from another: but from that 
ftone, which is at the bead of them, is derived that virtue which 
operates in them all. In the fame manner the Mufe, infpiring, | 
moves mn berfelf, through er divine impulfe, &c.” Nothing’ 
can be more bald than fuch atranflation; and the fame thought 
might very eafily be expreffed, in Englifh, in this manner: For 
the magnet is capable not only of attracting iron itfelf, but alfo of com- | 
municating to iron its power of attraction ; fo that rings of this me- 
tal may be made to depend from each other like a chain, all receiving 
their virtues from the original magnet. Thus does even the Mufe tranf- 
mit her infpirations to others, who, in turn, communicate what they 
feel, &c, This tranflation is equally clofe to the original; the 
reader may determine whether it has equal elegance or per-. 
{picuity. 


© Do you never, cries Socrates to the rhapfodift, look round, 
in order to fee whether your declamations affe& the audience? 
That I do, replies the other, and often from my ftage behold 
their forrow, or their aftonifhment ; and I have reafon for what 
Ido; for ws sav wey xAmswtas avtes xabiow, avtG- ynracouas apyupioy 
Aapoaywr, say Ob yeAwnTas, avt® xAavoouas apyvgiow amoAAvg,’ &C. 
The humour of this witty fentence the tranflator takes down 
in this manner: ¢* It is my bufinefs to obferve them (the au- 
dience) with ftri& attention, that, if I fee I have fet them a- 
weeping, I may be ready to receive their money, and to laugh ;, 
but if 1 find them laughing, that I may prepare myfelf for a 
forrowful exit, difappointed of my expected gain.” How many 
expletive words in this fentence to enfeeble it? Wit, as Shake- 
{pear truly obferves, in a great meafure confifts in brevity; and 
the point, in the original, might be very eafily expreffed with 
equal ftrength and brevity in Englith. And I have, fays the 
rhapfodift, reafon for my obfervations : if they weep, I rejoice in their 
generofity; if they laugh, I may go home to lament the miferies of an 
empiy pocket. 


- How defpicable is the following fentence! ‘* But upon one 
Mufe one of the poets, upon a different Mufe another is fuf- 
pended; poffeffed we call him, that is, held faft; becaufe he is 
faft held by the Mufe.” This is furely obfcure enough ; yet, 
dark as it is, he has inferted a new word into the text, in order 
to give it its prefent fhare of perfpicuity. 
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But the tranflator is not only deficient of leaving a difficult 
paflage in its former obfcurity, but fometimes of being more 
obfcure than even the original. ‘Take an inflance: 


Into rough Pramnian carefully foe ferapes 
With brazen {eraper, acrid-tafted cheefe, &c. 


We fhall pafs over her /craping with a feraper, (which fcraper, 
however, is not to be found in the original ;) and only afk the 
reader, whether he can tell what rough Pramnian means: he can 
eafily perceive, that it fignifies neither a porcupine, nor a nut- 
meg-grater, and yet we fhall give him twenty gueffes to tell 
what itfignifies. To tell him a truth, we could not have gueffed 
ourfelves, had we not been helped. out by the original, and 
there we find the word ocivo»v, wine; fo that, at laft, it mesns no 
more than rough Pramnian qwine, 


But to infift on the more pleafing tafk of pointing out the 
tranflator’s excellencies, rather than his defeéts: his knowledge 
of the Greek language is much greater than that of his own, 
and he feems to have a long acquaintance with the author he 
undertakes to render into Englifh. Several obfcurities in the 
text, either darkened or paffed.over by other commentators, he 
“xplains in a fatisfactory manner; and feldom errs, but from 
jn aflectation of accuracy. 


A few of his notes are not only judicious but pleafing, and 
while we could have wifhed the retrenching fome of them, we 
could be equally pleafed with his enlarging others. As a fpeci- 
men of his abilities in this way we fhall beg leave to infert one 
or two of the moft remarkable. Inthe Hippias the commen- 
tator thus gives us an exact hiftory of the fophifts, a fet of felf- 
delegated lecturers, whom Socrates endeavoured to depreciate. 


¢ Hippias is here reprefented, as being both a foplfift and an 
orator. For the better apprehending this double charatter of 
his, and the more fully underftanding thofe many paflages of 
Plato, where thefe profeffions are mentioned, it may be ufeful 
to give a fummary account of their rife and nature. The Gre- 
cian wifdom then, or philofophy, in the moft ancient times, of 
which any records are left us, included phyficks, ethicks, and 
politicks, until the time of Thales the Ionian ; who giving him- 
telf up wholly to the itudy of nature, of her principles and ele- 
ments, with the caufes of the feveral phenomena, became fa- 
mous above all the ancient. fages for. natural knowledge; and 


led the way to a fucceffion of philofophers, from their founder 
and fir% mafter called Ionic. Addicted thus to the contempla- 
tion of ihings :enyote from the affairs of men, thefe all lived 
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abftraéted as much-as poffible from human fociety ; revealing 
the fecrets of nature only to a few felect difciples, who fought 
them out in their retreat, and had a genius for the fame ab- 
ftrufe inquirys, together with a taft for the fame retired kind of 
life. As the fame of their wifdom fpread, the curiofity of that 
whole inquifitive nation, the Grecians, was at length excited. 
This gave occafion to the rife of a new profeffian or fect, very 
different from that of thofe fpeculative fages. A fet of men, 
fmitten; not. with the love of wifdom, but of fame and glory, 
menof great natural abilitys, notableinduftry and boldnefs, ap- 
peared in Greece ; and affuming the name of Sophifts, a name 
hitherto highly honourable; and given only to thofe, by whom 
mankind-in general were fuppofed to be made wifer, to their an- 
cieft poets, legiflators, and the gods themfelves, undertook 
to teach, by a few leffons, and in a fhort time, ‘all the 
parts of philofophy to any perfon, of whatever kind were | 
his difpofition or ‘turn of mind, and of .whatever degree 
the capacity of it, fo that he was but able to pay largely for 
his .teaching.| In the fame age with Thales lived Solon the 
Athenian ; who took the other part of philofophy to cultivate; 
and applying himfelf: chiefly to moral and political fcience, bes 
came fo greatia proficient in thofe ftudies, that he gave a new 
fyftem of excellent laws to hiscountry. Hence arofe in Athens 
a race of politicians, ftudious of the laws, and of the art of 
government. Durihg this fucceflion, thro’ force of natural gé- 
nius, good polity, commerce and riches among the Athenians, 
great improvements were made in all the liberal arts : but that 
of oratory flourifhed above the reft, for this reafon ; becaufe 
the Athenians lived under a popular government, where the ‘art 
of ruling is only by perfuafion. * Eloquence then being one of . 
the princtpal means of perfuafion, and perfuafion the only way 
to acquire and maintain power, .all, who were ambitious of any 
magiftracy or office in the government, .ftidied to become elo- 
quent orators ; and the.arts of .rhetorick and polity were thus 
united in the fame perfons. Accordingly we learn from the At- 
tic writers of thofe days, that. the moft. popular orators at 
Athens were appointed to embaflys, to magiltracys, to the com- 
mand of armys, and the fupreme adminiftration of ‘all civil af- 
fairs. See particularly. Lfocrates in Orat. de Pace, & Panathen.. 
In.this dialogue, we find, that the fame fpirit prevailed at Elis. 
- Now in men of) great abilitys the predominant paffion is ambi- 
tiog, more) frequently than avarice. Thofe of the Sophifts 
therefore, who excelled in quicknefs of underitanding, com- 
pafs of knowledge, and.ingenuity, fuch as Hippias was, added: 
to their other attainments:the arts of popular oratory, and by 

that means got into the management of the ftate.’ 
O 4 . The 
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The do&rine of infinitude, as held by the ancients, is fum: 
marily delivered in the following, fhort, tho’ accurate, account, 
© Down to the time of Anaxagoras, all the philofophers agreed 
in the doctrine of one infinite, material, principle of things. 
This was held by Pythagoras and his followers to be nothing 
elfe than a common fubjeét-matter of the four elements, or 
primary forms of nature: from the various combinations of 
which four, in various proportions, are made all other natural 
bodys. By the difciples of Anaximander it was fuppofed to 
have form, tho’ indiftin& and indeterminate; out of ‘which all 
contrarictys arofe through feparation. Others imagined the 
infinite to have fome determinate and diftin@ form: and thefe 
again were divided. For fome, at the head of whom was Thale 
thought it a watery fluid, or moifture, replete with the feeds of al 
things; every thing being produced from fome feminal principle 
by evolution and dilatation, thro’ the ation of the moift fluid. 
In the opinion of others, of Anaximenes and his fchool, it was 
akind of air; from the rarefaction and condenfation of which 
were produced other great and uniform kinds of body through- 
out the univerfe, by mixture making the leffer, the compofite. 
Such were the moft ancient accounts of the material ‘caufe of 
things, and their origin out of the one infinite. But Anaxagoras 
ftruck out a new road in the knowledge of nature. For, denying 
the origin of things from any infinite one, whether determinate 
or indeterminate, formed an unformed ; denying the exiftence 
of any primary or elementary bodies ; denying all effential 
change in nature, even any alteration in any thing, except fach 
arofe from local motion, or the fhifting of parts from one body 
to another; he taught, that the corpufcula, or component parts 
of things, were always what they are at prefent: for that the 
forms of nature, innumerable in their kinds, were compofed of 
fimilar and homogeneous parts. Farther he taught, that each 
of thefe minute bodys, tho’ homogeneous with that whole of 
which it wasa part, was itfelf compofed of parts diffimilar and 
heterogeneous, infinite in number ; there being no bounds in 
pature to minutenefs: that thefe heterogeneous: bodys, infinitely 
minute, were of all kinds; fo that.all things, in fome meafure, 
were together every where ; and each of thofe corpufcula, ap- 
parently fo. uniform, contained all. the various principles of 
things : that the predominance of fome'one of thefe principles, 
that is, the quantity of it exceeding that of the reit, confti- 
tuted the nature of each minute hody 5 3 fitting it alfo for union 
with bodys homogeneous to it, that is, with other bodys, where 
the fame principle was predominant : that, all things being in 
perpetual motion, which firft began, and is continued on by ac- 
tive n mind, difpofing 2 all things ; ; the predominance of each prin- 
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riple was continually flu&uating and changing; the deftruéion 
of the prefent predominance was the diffolution of each tempd- 
yary being; anda new predominance, that of fome other prin- 
ciple, was the generation of what we callanewbeing. For in- 
ftance ; whereas every drop of water contains aerial particles 
within it ; as foon as thefe begin to predominate in any watery 
drop, it rifes in air; and receiving there an increafe of the 
aerial principle, by degrees becomes united to the air. So, air 
refines into fire, and thickens into water, thro’ the over-pow- 
ering of the one or the other of thefe- neighbour-principles, 
with which it ever had maintained a fecret correfpondence. So, 
the earthy particles, accumulated in the water, produce mud $ 
by degrees hardening into earth ; thence into various mineral 
bodys, ftones, and metals, according to the kind of earth pre- 
‘dominant in each place thro’ motion. Thefe again crumble into 
common earth: from which all the various vegetable beings 
arife in like manner, nourifhed and increafed by the accumula- 
tion of particles homogeneous ; and into which they fall and 
are diffolyed again, thré’ the decay and diminution of thofe 
particles, whofe fuperior number and ftrength to refift others 
of a different kind had before conftituted the being. In the 
fame manner, all the parts of animals, whether mufcular, mem- 
branous, bony, or any other, receive nourifhment of aémit de- 
cay, by addition or fubtraftion of homogeneous particles. It 
will be eafy for a thinking mind to purfue nature, acting in 
this method, according to Anaxagoras, thro’ all things.’ 


But to leave this twilight of reafon, thofe efforts of human 
fagacity, juft beginning to emerge from barbarity, where the 
mind, as Milton has it, ‘‘ finds no reft in endlefs mazes loft ;” 
let us turn to fome fubjec& more entertaining: but to thofe who 
have leifure to read the divine philofopher, who are of opinion 
that fuch Jeifure is well beftowed, which is laid out in endeavour- 
ing to be mafter of his meaning; to them we would recom- 
mend the prefent tranflation as an ufeful affiftant ; but for our 
parts, we muit ingenuoufly confefs, that we have not courage 
to labour thro’ a number of unintelligible pages, merely to be 
faid to underftand Plato. They who are proud, fays Epictetus, 
of underftanding Chryfippus, would: have no merit at all if 
Clrryfippus had not wsitten obfcurely. ) 


Art. 
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Art. VI. The Rudiments of Navigation. Demonfprated and illuftra- 
. sedin a plain and familiar Manner, by a Variety of Examples. To- 
gether with the ConfiruGion and Ufe of the Table of Logarithms ; 
the Lines of the Plain and Gunter’s Scales; the Table of. Natural 
and Artificial Sines, Sc. the Table of Mevidional Parts; and the 
Table of Difference of Latitude and Departure. Compiled for the 
” Ufe of the young Gentlemen on board bis Majefty’s Ship Magna 
_ ime. By Mungo Murray, Schoolmafter of the Jaid Sb tp. Sve. 
| Pr. 25. 6d. Henry and Cave. 


N a country like Great Britain, where the power, wealth, 
and ftability of the ftate are infeparably conneted with the 
‘encreafe of her commerce and fhipping, every attempt to faci- 
Titate, and promote the art of navigation, ought to meet.with 
the warmeitt applaufe and encouragement. We have already a 
great variety of very ingenious treatifes in this way ;. but as mot 
of thefe are calculated for the fpeculative,, at leaft.the learned, 
‘Mariner, it is prefumed that Mr. Murray’s endeavours to render 
‘the principles of failing intelligible ta the the meaneft capacity, 
will not be thought unnecefiary or faperfluous. . He feems to 
have attained the happy faculty of exprefling. himfelf with 
clearnefs, and levelling his ideas to the conception of his rea- 
ders, by a habitude in teaching ; ; for though the operations are 
not formed, the principal cafes are fo accurately ftated, as leaves 
no room for doubt and hefitation. The want of this precifion 
is the principal objection to moft elementary treatifes in every 
branch of the mathematics. In general the writer fuppofes the 
reader poffeffed of more previous knowledge than ‘he frequently 
has : and fometimes, by taking it for granted, that he has nei- 
ther knowledge nor capacity, he becomes: quite infupportable 
with tedious rules, reafons, and demorftrations, which cannot 
fail to give a diftafte of the fcience he would recommend. Our 
author fteers a middle courfe between the infipidly prolix and 
the obfcurely concife. He does not expect his reader fhould bea 
mathematician, but he feems to require he fhould not be alto- 
gether a blockhead ; he has therefore calculated his dire¢tions 
for a lad of unierftanding, willing to be inftru&ed. We fhall 
give the readers a fummary of the contents. 


¢* 


In the firft chapter Mr.- Murray explains the principles of 
proportion, as the foundation of the golden rule, fo effential to 
all operations in practical trigonometry. His method here Jis 
fo fimple and natural, that it is impoffible to miftake his mean- 
ing, or be at a lofs for the reafons of any operation. Perhaps 
the moft ingenious directions on this part of his fubjeét, confift 
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in the application of logarithms, in cafes where the numbers 
exceed three or four places of 'figures,- which greatly abridges 
and facilitates the operation. ‘This method we do not remem- 
ber to have feen in any of the common arithmetical treatifes. 


The elements of the do¢trine of triangles form the fubje& 
of the fecond chapter. Here he has exhibited the moft ufeful 
properties of the triangle ; chiefly that in fimilar triangles, the 
fides compofing. equal angles are proportional ; and that not- 
withitanding all the angles put together of any triangle equal 
180 degrees, yet the chords are greater or lef in different cir- 
cles, in proportion to their radii. Perfons, in the leaft conver- 
fant with geometry, will immediately conceive the utility of thefe 
‘principles in the practical part ; to which he next proceeds by 
by explaining the nature of fines, tangents, and fecants, and 
giving directions for conitrutting thefe lines on the plain {cale. 


In the third chapter the reader’s curiofity is agreeably  grati- 
fied by the arithmetical folution of all the cafes of right angled 
triangles. Here is fhewn not only the manner of ftating the 
forms in all the variety of cafes in plain trigonometry, but the 
principles are explained, by.which the natural fines, tangents, 
‘and fecants may beconftruéted, We perceive-nothing peculiar 
to our author here; but to render his rudiments more com- 
plete, what he has faid is abfolutely neceflary. 


Before he proceeds to the practical, and, indeed, effential 
parts of navigation, Mr. Murray lays down direétions for de- 
{cribing the circles of a fphere upon a plane, or what. is 
commonly called the projection of the fphere, fubftituted in- 
itead of globes, in forming charts ; and marking the precife 
‘pofition and diltances of places. However clear and fatisfa&ory 
this part of his treatife may be deemed, we cannot but think 
-our author greatly deficient in the rules: laid’ down for plain, 
middle-latitude, agd parallel failing, upon which the chief know- 
ledge of a praétical mariner depends. The firft.of thefe me- 
thods, though extremely erroneous, as it fuppofes the earth 
an extended plane, is however fo fimple and eafy, that the 
young navigator ought to be exercifed in problems of this kind, 
as a proper introduction to traverfe failing. With refpeé to 
that method of navigation performed by taking the mid- 
dle latitude, without meridional parts, and thence denominated 
middle-jatitude failing, it is both eafy and ufeful in practice, 
though not juftly true ; but as to parallel failing, upon whichMr. 
Murray has only touched in a very general manner, it is fo ne- 
ceflary in conducting fhips to iflands, in finding thediftance a fhip 
fhould run due eaft or weft, and in failing from the meridian of 
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oné place to that of another place; that we are aftonifhed lie 
fhould not have enlarged upon it, efpecially as it is founded on 
principles ftri€tly geometrical. Upon the whole, however, we 
may venture to recommend this treatife, with all its omiflions 
and imperfections, as the moft eafy, rational, and practical, as 
well as the moft concife and perfpicuous we have hitherto pe- 
rofed. 


wa 
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Art. VII. An Experimental Enquiry concerning the Contents, Qua- 
lities, and Medicinal Virtues, of the Mineral Waters, lately difco- 
werted at Bagnigge Wells, near London; with Dire&ions for 
drinking them, and fome Account of their Succé/s in obftinate Cafes. 
By John Bevis, M. D. Fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. 8vo. Pr. is. Clarke. 


* VERY man who has got a fmattering in chemiftry, a 
diploma, and a tie-wig, communicates his own impor- 
tance to the world, by writing a treatife on the medicinal qua- 
lities of fome ob{cure well, which he celebrates as fuperior to 
the Bath, Spa, and Briftol waters, and, indeed, to all the waters 
hitherto known. After a tedious recital of the fortunate acci- 
dents that led him to fo notable a difcovery, the writer ufually 
fets out with a defeription of the furrounding landfkape, which 
to be fure muft exceed every thing in beauty; an inquiry into 
the antiquity of the wells, though their virtues have been long 
negle&ted through the fupine ignorance of mankind ; a critical 
examination of fome filly infcription upon an old ftone over 
the wells, and’ other matters equally important, with which 
he gratifies his own vanity in the difplay of much erudition 
and florid elocution. . 


With the fame formal preamble, but with rather more mo- 
defty, does Dr. Bevis ufher in the medicinal qualities of Bag- 
nigge Wells, deduced from a feries of the common experiments 
upon mineral waters. From thefe he thinks it evident, that the 
Bagnigge purging-waters contain a portion of elaftic air, a cal- 
carious, abforbent, and alkaline earth, a muriatic falt, a bitter 
and neutral falt of a diftin& kind, in which refides the purga- 
tive quality of the water, and fo on. The water retains all 
its principles in bottles, except a portion of the elaftic air; it 
purges taken in the quantity of three half pints, without leav- 
ing any forenefs ‘# ano, or producing the hemorrhoids ; and in 
fimaller dofes it a&ts as an alterative. Hence the doctor recom- 
mends it in hypochondriac and fcorbutic habits, in fcrophulous 
diforders, in plethoras and jnfarétions from phlegmatic hu- 
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mours, in diforders of the eyes, arifing from a loofe weak fy 
tem, in difeafes of the prime viz, habitual coftivenefs, cholics, 
and the iliac paffion, fn feppreflions of the menfes, violent vo- 
mittings, incipient cancers, and a train of difeafes which we 
need not enumerate, until the dottor’s affertions receive farther 


confirmation. 


From another fet of experiments made on the Bagnigge cha- 
lybeat water, Dr. Bevis concludes, that it contains an elaftic 
air, a calcarious abforbent earth, partaking of the nature of 
lime-ftone, a fmall portion of felenite, an ochreous earth, a 
highly attenuated iron, a muriatic falt, a little bitter neutral 
falt, and probably an aétive fulphur. Hence, ‘it dilutes and 
diffolves vicious humours, obtunds and correéts acrimonious and: 
bilious ones, temperates acidities, and inordinate fermentations, 
reftrains effervefcences of the blood, and recreates the fpirits be- 
yond any other medicines. 


‘It greatly increafes the momentum of the blood without 
heating it, and thereby proves an excellent deobftruent in glan- 
dular infar&tions and obftructions ; conquers fcrophulous difor- 
ders in young people, by mending the weak tone in the folids, 
and aéting as an aperient, refolvent, and a detergent ; as a 
fharpener of the appetite and a ftrengthener of digeftion. 


‘ It is fo mild as feldom to difagree with the moft delicate 
conftitutions, fuch as can by no means endure any of the offi-’ 
cinal preparations of fteel ; hence it is excellent in all hypo- 
chondriac and hyfteric complaints, and nervous difeafes ; atte~: 
nuating the circulating fluids and invigorating the folids, re- 
moving the green ficknefs and the whole train of troublefome 
fymptoms, which fo frequently precede the firft eruption of the 
catamznia. 


‘ In diforders of the breaft, habitual coughs and afthmas, it 
is of furprifing efficacy, provided there be no {pitting of blood, 
fierce hectic heat, or ulceration of lungs; but in the firft itages 
of confumptions arifing from a {trumous habit, as they. oftner. 
perhaps do than from any other caufe in northern. climes, a cure 
may be very reafonably expected from a_.timely ufe of this water 


‘ By its corroborating and bracing qualities it proves very 
ftrengthening and beneficial to the inteftines and laéteals, fpleen, 
and liver ; its efficacy in flopping beginning dropfies, and re- 
{toring the tone of the lymphatics, may be depended upon, as 
alfo for reftraining inordinate fluxes of the menfes, dyfenteries, 
and the fluor albus. Dr. Jurinin his letter to Dr. Hales: greatly, 
commends the ufe of chalybeats lightly acidulated, in the dia. 
betes, for which diforder Dr, Slare prefers them to the Briftol 
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water ; but it will be proper to begin with the purging {pring 
for a few days. 


-* Our chalybeat has done remarkable fervice in ulcers of the 
kidneys, and in bringing away gravel when obftinately fixed, 
and ‘ftones of the bladder ; but before it is ventured upon in 
thefe complaints, it will be highly neceffary to be fatisfed that 
the ftone is not too large to pafs the urethra. 


« After continual fevers, and to prevent the return'of agues, 
nothing may be more fafely relied upon, if afilited with ftoma- 
chic bitters. 

‘ From what has been faid this chalybeat cannot fait (if taken 
under the direction of an intelligent phyfician, which may be ab- 
{olutely neceflary in many circumftances) of removing cachexies, 
jaundices, atrophies from infarctions of the mefentery, lrregu- 
Jarities and fuppreffions of the menfes, as well as exceflive fluxes 
of them and of the hemorrhoidal veins, and in general all dif- 
orders arifing from vilcofity or acrimony of the juices, whether 
iv the primz viz or elfewhere, obitruGtions, inordinate effervef- 
cence of the blood, relaxations, want of natural heat, nervous 
debilities, and fizy and acrimonious humours, particularly irre- 
gular gouts and {corbutic rheumatif{ms.’ 


The dottor adds the following direétions to be obferved in 
drinking the chalybeat water: 


. ¢ In plethoric conftitutions and fuppreffed menfes, bleeding 
to a moderate quantity will be properly premifed ; and if the 
{tomach and intettines are clogged with vifcidities it will be beft 
to take a vomit in the evening, and the next morning three 
giaffes of the purging water; and the following day begin with 
a fingle glafs of the chalybeat, which may be increafed, a glafs 
a day, to four glafles, or five if it fits well on the ftomach, and 
pales off eafily, whether by ftool or urine, and clofe the courfe 

-with the purging water. 


‘ Infchrophulous, rheumatic and fcorbutic complaints, alfo 
in coltive habits, the purging water may be mixed with the cha- 
lybeat, or each drank alternately day by day ; and the like in 
the {tone and gravel. 


* If the chalybeat fits ill on the ftomach at firft, {wallowing 
caraway feeds, or dropping in a little tinure of cardamoms 
will reconcile it. | 

‘ In cold weak ftomachs the water may be made milk-warm 
without impairing its virtue. 


« Ute exercife between the glafies, but not to raife a fweat, — 
and avoid crude and flatulent diet through the whole courfe of 
drinking.’ An- 











Annexed, we have an appendix of fome cures performed in 
fcrophulous and afthmatic diforders, weak and inflamed eyes, 
rheumatifins, venereal complaints, cancers, and hypochondria- 
cal difeafes, &c. &c. Upori the whole, we hope this performance 
of Dr. Bevis may prove falutary to the public, and ufeful to 
himfelf, as he feems to have fpared no pains and labour in af- 
certaining the qualities, and vamping the virtues of Bagnigge 
Wells. Our time would not permit us to enter upon fome little 
inconfiftencies which appear between the experiments and de- 
duétions, and certain inaccuracies of expreffion, that denote the 
. doétor no thorough-paced chemift, or philofopher. 





Art. VIII. Living Chriftianity delineated, in the Diaries and Leie 
ters of two eminently pious Perfons lately dececfed, viz. Mr. Hugh 
Bryan, and Mrs. Mary Hutfon, oth of South Carolina. With 
a Preface by the Reverend Mr. John Conder, and the Reverend 
Mr. Thomas Gibbons. 12m0. Price 2s. Buckland. 


Nthufiafm, which has in former ages produced the moft fatal 
effeéts, when victims unnumbered have been facrificed to 

the fanguinary idol, is ftill produétive of evils; not indeed to be 
compared to the maffacre of Paris, or the civil commotions by 
which England was torn during the reign of Charles I. but which 
call loudly for reformation, as the peace of- individuals, and 
often of whole families, has but too frequently felt the baleful 
influence of this mental difeafe. As cant and fanaticifm have 
a tendency to render men ridiculous, they juftly fall under the 
lafh of the fatyrift; and perhaps the keennefs of ridicule may 
prove a better remedy againft them than the force of argument, 
or the feverity of ferious remonitrance, fince, as Horace juitly 
obferves, 
Ridiculum acri, 
Fortius S melius magnas plerumq; fecat res. 





The diaries and letters, now under confideration, afford ftrik- 
ing examples of the abjeétnefs of fuperftition, and the flights of 
enthufiafm; and abound with expreffions either low and con- 
temptihle, or far-fetched and unintelligible: a$,-wreftling with 
God, feeding upon the word, clafping God in the arms of faith 
and love, lying under ftrong convictions, &c. 


In page 20, it is ftrongly inculcated, that we are to be faved 


by faith alone, without any regard to works paft, prefent, or to 


come: a doérine which, however explained, has always had 
a very bad influence upon the morals of men. In page 22, 
Mrs, Bryan heftows high encomiums on Mr. Whitefield’s works 
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upon the New Birth and Juftification, telling her fifter, that thé 
looks upon it as impoilible, that he thould treat of thofe things 
as he does without having experienced. them, and that in a 
more extraordinary manner than fhe had done herfelf. En- 
thufiafm, indeed, feems to, be compleatly delineated in thefe 
letters ; and:is carried to fuch an extravagant heiglit, as fully 
proves the truth of that. maxim,of an eminent divine of the 
church of England,, that a poet is an enthufiaft in-jeft, and an 
enthufiaft. is a poet in good earneft, In fupport of this out 
opinion, we fhall cite the following: paffage from the diary of 
Mr. Hugh Bryan. 


« June 23d, 1751. Lord’s day. morning at-Accabee at my 
dear daughter’s grave: the thoughts of her mourning for a 
fight of me at her death moved me: much ; but my God gavé 
me glorious confolation. My fpirit, as it were, clafped-him in 
the arms of faith and-love. OQ how amiable is my God! His 
loving-kindnefs is better than life, to me the vileft of his chil- 
dren. | 


¢ July 7th. Lord’s day, at Savannah in Georgia. Whilft 
joining in publick worfhip at church I found my God prefent. 
O how amiable art thou in thy.fanétuary, my.God, my king ! 
How glorious the manifeftation of thy grace to the foul that 
longs for thee! 


« Auguft rith. Lord’s day morning, at Mr. J— H—s. I 
had great confolation in Chrift Jefus. O how excellent is thy 
loving-kindnefs my God; my Saviour! Again at night, how 
amiable were thou unto: my foul, my Lord; my-God. I refted 
under thy fliadow with great delight. O how unfpeakable is the 
fatisfaction which fuch favours yield, as well as the obligations 
which they bring me under to. love, obey, and praife thee! 


« 2ift. Wednefday at Mr. B—s.. My God gave.me great joy 
in believing. O who can conceive the ten thoufandth part of 
the love and condefcenfion of his glorious majefty, to poor 
- fouls that truft only in his falvation! My foul fhall truft only in 
him, as long as I live; and confide alone in his falvation. 


¢ 25th. Lord’s day, My foul was drawn out in holy defires 
after God, 1 breathed out praifes: and thankfgivings to him, 
whom my foul delighteth to blefs: The following words were 
very comfortable to.me; ‘* furely in bleffing I will blefs thee, 
and multiplying I will multiply thee.” And again, confidering 
my outward difficulties, [ thought on the following words, “ the 
cup which my father hath given me, fhall I not drink it?” O 


my deareft heavenly father, purge out: my corruptions,’ refine 


and 
& 
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and purify my heart from drofs and corruption, though it be 
by the hotteft fire of affliftion and adverfity, that my prefent 
{tate of weaknefs can bear up under; nail my affe€tions to the 
crofs of my redeemer ; bathe my foul in the fountain of his 
blood, and.take away all my guilt; fo thall I rejoice in thee for 
ever. Was enabled, by the divine affiltance, to fpeak with 
freedom to my poor negroes, and to pray with them, with fome 
enlargement of heart. Bleffed be God for the gift of his 
quickning fpirit to fome of them. ‘O that my whole houfhold 
could be prevailed upon to embrace the offers of his grace! 


« Sept. 4th. At home on my bed in the morning, how pre- 
cious waft thou unto me, O my God! How did my foul breathe 
out thy praife, and thirft for fanGification ? O that I could glo- | 
rify thee on earth my king, my God, and my glory. Keep,.O 
keep my holy, thou life of my life, and firength of my foul, 
for thy own name’s fake.’ 


We fhall cite one paffage more from the diary of Mrs. Mary 
Hutfon. 

‘ 26th. Sabbath-morning. Had a comfortable time in me- 
ditation ; I now hope to go up to the houfe of God. O that 
Chrift may be in the midft of us: that he would walk amidft his 
golden candlefticks this day! He holds the ftars in his hands. 
May this fun of righteoufnefs fhine upen them this day; and 
may they refle&t abundance of life and heat on the hearts of us 
the hearers! O that we may be in the {pirit on the Lerd’s day! 
Be fhut my eyes, be deaf my ears, to every thing but my maf- 
ter’s voice; and be fealed my lips, to every thing but the praifes 
of my,.God: but to him may I be all eye, to fee his glory; all 
ear to hear what God the Lord will fay to this poor duft this 
day; and all tongue to praife him for his mercies! O my God! 
{ pray thee to keep my heart for me this day, for lam fo help- 
lefs, and mine enemies fo ftrong, that I cannot keep it myfelf. 
Help, Lord, for I begin to flag already !—I am juft returned 
from the houfe of God. I heard an excellent fermon on thofe 
words, ‘* Bleffed are all they that put their truft in him,” Pfal. 
li, 12. Bleffed be my God, I felt it, and was fed this dav with 
the bread of life. O! the bleffednefs of thofe that have an in- 
tereft in Chrift !. how clearly was it made ‘out this day! But alas! 
what am I? Being now returned from public worship, this after- 
noon I am as ftupid and dead as if I had no grace atall. O 
this unftable heart! when will it ceafe from wandering? | fear 
never in this world, which makes me long to be at home in my 
father’s houfe, to go no more out, but be ever with the Lord. 
There the weary are at reft, and our wicked hearts ceafe from 

VoL. X. September 1760. P troubling 
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troubling us. Come, Lord Jefus! come quickly! °Tis true F 
am not fit to die; but thou art made unto me wifdom, righte- 
oufnefs, and fantification, and canft compleat the work of ho- 
linefs in me in a moment.’ 


This quotation, compared with the former, fufficiently fhews, 
that enthufiafm has greater influence over women than*men ; 
from whence ’tis natural to conclude, that it fprings from the 
weaknefs of human nature. 


~~ 





Arr. IX. A-Relation of the Miffions of Paraguay. Wrote origi- 
nally in \talian, by Mr. Muratori, and now done into Englihh 
from the French Tranflation. 8vo0. Price 3s.6d. Marmaduke. 


HE reputation of the celebrated Muratori, fo high in the 

efteem of all the literati in Europe, will receive no dimi- 
nution from this entertaining production; penned with the true 
fpirit of candour, and the ftrifteft regard to the interefts of re- 
ligion and morality. The juft praifes we lately beftowed on the 
unwearied zeal and indefatigable induftry of the Jefuits, receives 
additional credit from the atteftation of fo eminent a writer, 
who can by no means be charged with partiality in favour of 
that fociety. It is true, our author is forced to borrow his ma- 
terials chiefly from the writings of the Jefuits themfelves; but as 
he has related nothing but what was confirmed by the prince 
of Santo Bueno, viceroy of Peru, who, from the nature of his 
employment, muft have been acquainted with all the important 
tranfaétions in the fouthern parts of America, fubjeét to the 
crown of Spain, we have the utmoit reafon to rely on his autho- 
rity. Muratori had, befides, a variety of other helps poured 
in upon him by the learned, as foon as it was known that he 
had undertaken to write an account of this miffion. His pene- 
tration and fagacity will remove every fufpicion of his having 
been impofed upon ; and the known integrity of his character, 
and purity of his manners, afford the ftrongeft prefumptions, 
that he took truth alone for his guide. It muft be acknow- 
ledged, that fcience enlarges our notions, and elevates the hu- 
man mind above all narrow and vulgar prejudices. ‘The man of 
true philofophy efteems virtue, and detefts vice, in every party 
and community: he difdains proftituting his pen to the mean 
purpofes of faétion, looks upon all mankind as fellow-citizens, 
and {ets a value upon individuals proportioned to their merit, 
without regard to the_particular fect or fociety to which they 

clong. 


How- 
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However abfurd and ridiculous the tenets of the rigid Catho- 
lics may appear to a Proteftant of liberal fentiments, whole 
underftanding is unfhackled by prieftcraft, and untin@tured with 
fuperftition, we will venture to pronounce it impoffible for him 
not to admire that noble enthufiafm which infpires the miffio- 
naries with courage to brave every danger and-dificulty, in pur- 
fuit of what their religion di€tates to.be their duty. Whether 
we regard their condué in a political or religious view, we can- 
not but wifh it were imitated by our own clergy, as the fimpli- 
city and purity of the doétrine of the church of England, fo 
friendly to liberty and the natural rights of mankind, muft ef- 
fe€tually recommend it to the plain underftanding of barba- 
rians, whofe chief charaéteriftic is the love of freedom. A fo- 
ciety, indeed, has been eftablifhed for the propagation of the 
Gofpel in foreign parts; but the fcanty harveft hitherto reaped, 
fufficiently indicates with ‘how little affiduity the appointed la- 
bourers have toiled in the vineyard of falvation. The misfor- 
tune is, that, to make converts to our faith, we fend forth the 
moft profligate and worthlefs of our clergy, whofe merit will 
not intitle them to preferment at home, and whofe morals dif- 
grace the facred funétion they profefs; whereas in catholic 
countries only the moft eminent in learning, piety, and virtue, 
are pitched upon for propagating the faith, and promoting the 
defigns of government abroad. We have now before our eyes 
many examples of the ability, zeal, and fidelity of the French 
miflionaries in North America. We fee whole nations of fa-. 
vages weaned, by their arts, from their attachment to Great Bri- 
tain, and fixed invariably in the intereft.of our enemies; the 
defpotifm of whofe government is, at the fame time, detefted 
by the Indians. Whoever will be at the trouble of perufing the 
Lettres Edifiantes, and many other curious accounts of the Jefuit 
miffions, will readily acknowledge, that thefe fathers have done 
more to.extend the power of France, Spain, and Portugal, in 
Afia, Africa, and America, than all their conquefts; and that 
religion, when artfully managed, is ever the beft political 
weapon. 

The reader will obferve, that as Mr. Muratori died in the 
year 1750, the late revolutions in Paraguay could not, have 
come to his knowledge. It would feem that the abfolute domi- 
nion which the Jefuits obtained over the minds of the fimple 
natives, tempted them to throw off the Spanifh yoke, and to 
eftablith the moft infolent, arbitrary, and defpotic ecclefiaftical 
government ever imagined in any country. In this inttance 
only their condu& has deviated from true policy. It evinces 
the power of ambition; but detra&s not from the wifdom of 
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that fyftem of politicks which makes thofe miffions fubfervient 
to the purpofes of government. But, inftead of running into 
reflections, we fhall prefent the reader with a fhort view of the 
general manners and cuftoms of the fouthern Americans, ‘pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Jefuits ; whence he will be able to 
form a judgment of the advantages the courts of Spain and Por- 
tugal have deduced from the labours of thofe fathers, whom we 
fhall confider merely as the inftruments of the adminiftration, 
to extend the dominion of the crown, 


‘ The favages (fays our author) know neither king, nor 
lord ; and if any kind of commonwealth be found among 
them, as it has no fettled form, fo there are no known laws, 
nor any fixed rule for the civil government, or the adminiiira- 
tion of juftice., Every family, and even every favage thinks 
himfelf entirely free, and lives abfolutely independent. Butas — 
the inteftine feuds, and frequent wars they are engaged in with 
their neighbours, continually endanger their liberty, neceffity 
has taught them to form a fort of fociety, and to chufe a chief- 
tain, who is called Cacique, that is, Captain, or Commander. 
By this choice they don’t intend to fubmit to a mafter; they 
rather Jook upon him as a parent, or director, under whofe con- 
duct they put themfelves. No one is raifed to this dignity who 
has not given fignal proofs of his valour; and the greater the 
reputation of his exploits is, the number of his fubjects increafes 
the more. It happens fometimes that a Cacique fhall be at the 
head of a hundred families. 


‘ The relations of fome antient miffionaries give an account, 
that among the Caciques there are fome magicians, who make 
their authority refpe&ted by the charms they employ againft 
thofe who have incurred their difpleafure ; were they to punifh 
them by a regular courfe of juftice, they would be foon forfaken. 
Thefe impoftors make the people believe, that they have ftorms 
and tygers at their command, to devour them and deftroy them 
who fhould refufe to obey their orders. ‘They are fo much the 
eafier believed, as it is not uncommon to fee fome, that the 
Cacique has threatened, linger away and die, very likely by fome 
poifon that they have found fecret means to give them. The 
miffionaries add, that to be raifed to the dignity of a Cacique, 
a poft in great requeft, the candidates have recourfe to fome ce- 
lebrated magician. After he has rubbed them ftoutly with the 
greafe of feveral different animals, and harraffed them with pain- 
ful and laborious exercifes, he gives them a fight of the devil, 


who converfes a while with-them, and promifes them his pro- 
tection. | 


‘ Thefs 
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'¢ Thefe fmall republics, or bodies of people, difperfe as 
eafily as they meet together. As every individual is his own 
matter, he leaves his Cacique on any difcontent, and goes over 
to another. What the Indians leave behind them in a piaees is 
fo little, that the lofs is very foon repaired.’ 


¢ Many of their nations neither till nor fow their land,’ as 
they are little concerned for what is tocome; and their vora- 
cioufnefs makes them devour greedily what they have to eat, 
without any care for the next day. 


* They live, as has been faid, on their hunting and fifhing, 
wild-fruits, and honey which is found in the woods, or roots 
that grow in the ground. The woods are fo ftocked with deer, 
and wild-boars, that the Indians can, in a few hours, bring in 
a freth fupply of provifions ; and the lakes abound equally with 
large fifh: however to be furer of plenty, the Indians often 
change their quarters : and the fame reafon hinders greater num- 
bers affembling in one place, and is one of the greateft. obfta- 
cles to their converfion. 


“¢ However, moft of the Indians fow and raife Mayz, and Ma- 
nioc, of which they makea kind of pottage, bread, and Chica, 
their favourite liquor. This takes up their whole morning ; 
and the remainder of the day they fpend in fports and diver- 
fion, unlefs neceffity drives them out a hunting. Inftead of 
ploughs to turn up the ground, they ufe ftakes of a wood fo 
hard as to fupply the room of iron, which is abfolutely wanting 
in all that country. 


‘ The Indians are generally very tall, nimble, and active; and 
in their features they refemble much the Europeans, but are 
eafily known by their tawny complexion. They encourage the 
growth of their hair, inafmuch as they fancy that beauty, in 
great meafure, confifts in a long head of hair; tho’ really no- 
thing disfigures them more. Few of them wear any cloaths. 
‘They hang roand their necks a collar fet with {tones that might 
be taken for emeralds, or unpolifhed rubies. Some have little di- 
minutive ftones fixed inthe chin, which amongft them is efteem- 
ed very magnificent. On days of ceremony they put on a girdle 
made with feathers of feveral colours, which look. well enough; 
and on their heads they wear a plume compofed of like feathers. 
The women almoft every where wear a kind of thift, called Tipoy, 
with fhort fleeves. Some that are more expofed to, or fenfible 
of, the cold, cloath themfelves with hides of beatts, the hair 
inward in winter, and outward in fummer. 


‘ Aivity and valour are almoft the only qualities in efteem 
with the fayages, and of which they chiefly boaft. They are 
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taught early the ufe of the bow, and other weapons, to which 
thofe nations are accuftomed; and they become fo expert in 
thefe exercifes, that they feldom mifs a mark, even when they 
fhoot flying. ‘The clubs they ufe in battle are made of a hard 
ponderous wood ; they have a double edge, are thick in the 
middie, andend in a fharp point. Befides thefe offenfive wea- 
pons, fome wear, when they go to war, a large buckler made 
of bark, to guard againft the enemies darts and arrows. 


‘ The Indians are fo vindicative, that the leaft provocation, 
or difcontent, is enough to kindle up a war betwixt two of their 
townfhips. It is not uncommon to take up arms, and quarrel 
with a neighbouring nation, fora bit of iron, which they value 
more than we do filver or gold. Sometimes they take the field 
out of mere fancy, and to encreafe their reputation of bravery. 


« Perhaps Europeans accuftomed to take up arms one nation 
againit another, may not obferve all the barbarity of thefe pro- 
ceedings. What muft raife the greateft horror is to find that 
the Indians feed on their own fpecies; and that in war they 
ftrive to make as many prifoners as they can, in order to feaft af- 
terwards on the mangled limbs of the unfortunate captives ; 
and that, in times of peace, Indians, who live in fociety toge- 
ther, mutually hunt, purfue, and lay fnares for one another, 
to fatisfy their inhuman appetite. ‘Barbarity and cruelty, fure, 

. cannot be carried higher ; but it muft be owned, that many In- 
dians, in the mid{t of infidelity, have a horror of fo unnatural 
a cuftom: for there are fome of a humane and pacific difpofi- 
tion, who live in peace at home; or if they engage in war 
againft their neighbours, it is only when they-are compelled to 
it by neceflity. Thefe are the moft formidable in battle; but 
they lay afide all animofity after they have overcome their ene- 
mies. Very far from devouring their prifoners, they employ 
all methods of winning and engaging them to fix and fettle with 
the victorious. 


‘ The Indians are ufed, and the cuftom is pretty common 
among them, to eat their meat half raw, which denotes a great 
ftrength of ftomach, and perhaps much more an impatient and 
Favenous appetite, 


« This caufes feyeral difeafes, to which they are fubje&. The 
moft dangerous is the fmali-pox, which is as deftructive there as 
the plague brought irom the Levant is fometimes in Italy. Ag 
foon as they find a perfon ieizea with this diforder, which is ge~ 
nerally m ortal* in P araguay, they quit the place, and retire in 
hafte to the woods, je: ving three oF four days provifions with 


the fick body. From time to ume they bring a freth fupply, 
till 
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till the perfon dies or recovers. This is the method of the fa- 
vages in thefe occafions ; ; but the behaviour of the chriftian In. 
diansi is widely different : for their charitable care reaches even 
to their infidel neighbours under this diforder. Butit is impof- 
fible to give an idea, that can reprefent at once the manners of 
fo many different nations : for cuftoms and ufages one may 
eafily conceive, muft vary infinitely. °*Tis enough to lay before 
the reader, the cuftoms moft generally eftablifhed among the 
Indians. There is ftill a greater variety in their language than 
amanners: for they are confined to a {mail number of people, 
and to as little .an extent of territory ; being as numerous as 
their feveral {mall nations: and this is another great obftacle to 
the propagation of the gofpel. 


‘ It may be faid in general, that there two forts of people in 
this country ; one completely favage, and the other, tho’ in the 
center .of barbarity, whether: by-nature or education, pofiefied 
of moft amiable qualities.’ : 


© Tho? few people in the world .carry ignorance fo far, as to 
-own no fuperior being worthy of their homage, yet it is gertain 
‘beyond all doubt, that feveral nations in Paraguay pay no exter- 
nal worfhip whatever, either to God or devil. They are not- 
withftanding perfuaded of the exiftence of the latter, and have 
a great dread of him. They alfo believe that the foul dies not 
with the bady ; which is evident from the care they’take in their 
‘burials to place provifions near the dead bodies ; a bow and ar- 
rows, that they may provide for fubfiftance in the other world, 
and not be obliged by want to return to this, and to .moleft the 
living. This principle, univerfally.received among the Indians, 
is of great fervice towards bringing them to the knowledge of 
God. As to anything more, the greateft part haveno thought, 
what becomes of the foul after death. 


‘ They give the name of mother to the moon, and honour 

cher as fuch. When the moon is eclipfed, they run in hafte out 
_of their huts with lamentable fhrieks and howlings, and fhoot 2 
great many arrows into the air to defend her, they fay, from 
dogs that are fallen on her, and tear her to pieces. This they 
‘take to be the caufe and origin of eclipfes. They continue 
fhooting their arrows till the moon has recovered her ufual 
brightnefs. It is well known, that feveral, tho’ civilized, nations 
in Afia, entertain nearly the fame notions of the lunary eclip- 
tes, as the favages.in America. 


‘When it thunders the Americans imagine the ftorm is raifed 
‘by fome of their deceafed enemies to revenge the fhame of their 


defeat. All the Indians are very fuperftitious in their enquiries 
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after what is to happen ; and for this purpofe they often obferve 
the finging of birds, the changes that happen to trees, and the 
cries of fome animals. Thefe are their oracles, and they believe 
that they can receive from them a certain knowledge of the ac- 
cidents wherewith they are threatened.’ 


The religion of the Manacicas is in particular very abfurd ; 
yet are fome traces of chriftianity difcovered under the veil of 
the moft ridiculous fables. ‘ For they believe, according to 
tradition from their anceftors, that a lady of exquifite beauty 
conceived formerly without any operation of man; that fhe 
brought forth a moft charming child ; that this child having 
attained a certain age, filled the world with admiration of his 
virtues and prodigies; that one day in the prefence of a nume- 
rous crowd of difciples his followers, he afcended into the air, 
and initantly transformed himfelf into this fun, which fhines 
upon us. They add, that were it not for the vaft diftance, his 
features would {till be vifible. 


« Yet the Manaicas do not adore the fun. They hold three 
gods, and one goddefs, who, according to them, is the fpoufe of 
the firit, and mother of the fecond, whom they call Urafana, 
and the goddefs Quipoci. Thefe gods now and then appear, 
fay they, under frightful figures, to the people affembled in the 
hall of the Cacique to caroufe and dance according to cuftom ; 
a loud noife announces their coming. The moment they appear 
the people interrupt their diverfions, and break out into accla- 
mations of joy. Then the gods begin to fpeak, and encourage 
the people, in the moft courteous manner, to eat and drink 
heartily. ‘They promife them plenty of fifh and game, and all 
other good things; after that, to honour the feaft, they call for 
drink, and fwallow down furprifingly and readily the bowls 
that are prefented to them. To underftand right the whole 
myftery of thefe apparitions, it fufices to know, that a great 
‘part of the hall lies behind a curtain; this is, as it were, the 
fan&uary of the pretended deities. No one is admitted, not 
oven allowed to look within except the principal Mapono, who 
knows how, and when it is moft proper to introduce his ators on 
the fiage. They are no doubt fome confidents of his, under 
the difguife of figures and dreffes fuitable to the farce. 


« Scmetimes the Mapono from behind the curtain, puts quef- 
tions to the gods, concerning future events; and offers the vows 
and prayers of the people. After a few moments filence, he 
comes out of the fanQuary, and reports to the people the moit 
favourable anfwers from the gods. Thefe oracles are often- fo 
ridiculous, that thofe who hear them cannot hold from laugh- 
ing. Once an Indian took it into his head to cry out in the af 
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fembly, that the gods had drunk heartily ; and that the Chica 
had made them merry; upon which the Mapono changed his 
flattering promifes into imprecations, and threatened the people 
with ftorms, thunder, famine, and death. 


‘ Sometimes the Indians ‘fuffer themfelves to be perfuaded,. 
that the Mapono has taken his. flight up to heaven, whence he 
foon comes back in company with the goddefs Quipoci. She 
fings behind the curtain fome fongs with an agreeable voice, and 
the people from the moment they hear her, shew all the marks 
of the moft fenfible joy; and demonftrate, in the moft expref- 
five terms, their refpe& and love for the deity.. She anfwers in 
the kindeft manner poffible, calling the Indians her children, 
and telling them that fhe is a true mother, and that fhe only 
protects them from the wrath of the gods and their cruelty. 
And indeed the Indians invocate her in their wants, and when 
they fuffer under any calamity. 


‘ It happens not very feldom that the Mapono fhall come 
with a commiffion from the gods, ordering the people to take 
up arms, and invade fome neighbouring townfhip. The im-’ 
poitor recommends the enterprife to. the people, as a means to 
be very rich in a fhort time. Tho’ the Manacicas repented more: 
than once following the Mapono’s advice, yet they feldom fail 
complying. But the Indians pay very dear for thefe deceitful 
oracles: for they are obliged to offer a large fhare to their gods, 
of their hunting and fifhing, thro’ the hands of the Maponos, 
who get a.confiderable revenue by the credulity of the poor 
people. 

¢ The Manacicas believe the immortality of the foul, and that, 
when:it leaves the body, it is conducted to heaven bythe Mapo- 
no, there to live eternally.in joy and delight. On the death of 
an Indian, the Mapono difappears for fome time, which he fays 
is employed by him in conveying the foul of the difeafed to the 
manfion of blifs. ‘This journey muft be very troublefome : for 
it lies thro’ thick forefts, high, craggy, and fteep mountains, 
deep valleys full of vaft lakes and pools, and over a very broad 
river, with a wooden bridge, guarded night and day by the god 
Tatutifo. This deity is not unlike the fabulous Charon of the 
poets ; and moreover his bufinefs is to purify the fouls from all 
{tains contraéted in their life paft. If any fail in due refpeé, 
he throws them over to fink inthe ftream. At laft they reach 
paradife; a poor paradife it is, and the pleafures they find there 
not very engaging. Nothing to be had but a kind of gum, 
fome honey, and fifh, to feed the fouls of the Indians with. 
The Mapono at his return, tells a thoufand other filly ftories of 
his journey, and takes care to be well paid. for his troyble, 
“Ta 
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¢ In fome parts the Maponos alfo profefs phyfic. ‘To be en- 
titled to this lucrative employ, the dotor muft have had frequent 
engagements with wild beafts, tygers efpecially ; and muit fhew 
by fcars on his body, that he has been either bit or fcratched by 
fome of thefe animals. After thefe fevere trials, the Maponos, 
and in fome places the Caciques, have a right to heal the fick, 
and are called in preferably to the others. Thefe phyficians 
know only two methods of cure, both very extravagant, for all 
forts of complaints. 


‘ The firft method confifts in examining the patient, where 
he has been of late, whether he has let-any Chica fall to the 
ground (a great crime with them) or whether he has thrown 
fome bit of venifon, tortoife, or any other animal to the dogs. 
If-fo, there needs no farther enquiry into the caufe of the dif- 
order; the ‘gods punifh in this manner the abufe of their blef- 
fings. Or elfe it is the foul of fome animal, which refenting the 
ill-ufage it has met with, has got intothe body of the patient. 
The doctor fucks the piace where the pain is felt; then he 

. wheels about his patient, with violent. ftrokes of his club laid 
on the ground, to drive away, as he pretends, the fpiteful {pirit 
that torments him night and day.. By this one may well pre- 
fume, the patient is not much better, and that nothing is to be 
depended on butthe ftrength of, his conftitution.’ 


: If the poets and philofaphers of all ages beftowed the high- 
eft encomiums on thofe legiflators who firft laid the plan of go- 
vernment, and-drew men from caves and forefts to live in regu- 
lar communities, are not the fame praifes due to the miflionaries. 
tor having tamed the favages, linked by focial ties the fierce and 
uncontrouled ; impreiling on their rude minds not only a fenfe 
of moral obligation and relative duty, but enlarging their un- 
deritanding by difclofing to them the facred truths of revela- 
tion, and thereby opening a new field of admiration and feli- 
city? Inftead of the barbarous manners above defcribed, we 
{ce the Paraguans formed into regular focieties, acknowledging 
the fovereiynty of Spain, paying an annual tribute of five 
piaftres a head, which brings ina large revenue to the crown; 
cultivating the arts, purfuing commerce, adhering ftriétly to 
chriftianity, and diligently performing all the duties of rational 
creatures. 


« Every morning by break of day (fays our author) all the 
children repair to the.church, where they take their places, the 
boys on one fide, and the girls on the other. There they recite 
alternately the morning prayer, and the chriftian doétrine, till 
fiin-rife. Then mafs is faid, and all the inhabitants are obliged 


to affilt, without fome particular reafon be a juft.excufe for thei’ 
abfence. 
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abfence. After mafs all gotowork. In the evening the chil- 
dren are catechifed; then the bell fummons all the faithful to 
the church, to recite the rofary, and the evening prayers. A 
mafs of the bleffed lady is fung with mufic every Saturday ; and 
in the evening, after the rofary is faid, her litany is fung, and 
a prayer for the dead. But the account to be fhortly given of 
the Indian mufic, will certainly furprife the reader, 


‘ Early on Sunday morning all repair to church, to fing the 
chriftian do€trine. The efpoufals and marriages are celebrated 
next, which takes up much time, as all marriages for greater fo- 
lemnity are put off to Sunday. This teaches the infidels and 
new converts to refpect marriage as a facrament.. Then high- 
mafs is fung; after the gofpela miflionary goes up to the pul- 
pit, and explains the gofpel ofthe day. At the end of mafS 
enquiry is made whether any one has been abfent. without juft 
caufe from mafs, and whether any have miffed attending at the 
recital of the chriftian doctrine; whether within or without the 
reduftion any diforder has happened that calls for a remedy : pe- 
nances are impofed upon thofe that are found in fault. 


* The children and catechumens, of which there is commonly 
a large number, are baptifed in the afternoon. ~This ig per- 
formed with all poffible folemnity, to animate their faith, and 
to infpire them with efteem and refpeét for the holy ceremonies 
of the church. .Then the particular congregations and focieties 
meet to perform their refpe€tive exercifes, and hear an exhorta- 
tion. After evening fong the whole congregation fays the ro- 
fary.. When that is ended, all retire to their homes and prepare 
for the next day’s work. 


‘ The Neophytes are prefent at all thefe different exercifes 
with fuch modefty and recollection, as cannot well be expreffed, 
But their devotion appears in a ftill more fenfible manner, when 
they are to receive the holy eucharift. 


‘ The miffionaries always conclude their fermons with an a& 
of contrition, that contains the ftrongeft motives to be forry for 
paft offences : the church rings again with fobs and fighs ; and 
the Neophytes, full of a holy hatred of themfelves, endeavour 
to expiate their failings with aufterities and macerations, which 
they would carry to excefs, if care was not taken to keep them 
within bounds. 


‘ How far they carry their tendernefs and delicacy of con- 
{cience, appears particularly at the tribunals of penance. The 
fhed a torrent of tears when they accufe themfelves of defeés 
fo very fmall, that it is fometimes a queftion whether they are 
fufficient matter for abfolytion : yet they are never weary of 


4 putting 
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putting queftions to their confeffor with a fcrupulous ‘anxiety, 
whether this or that bea fin. If it happens after that they find 
they have any ways offended God, they leave all bufinefs what- 
ever immediately ; they run to the church to wafh away their 
‘guilt in the facrament of penance. They confefs their fins with 
fo much grief, that the confeffor feels the emotion of the peni- 
tents, and cannot forbear mingling his tears with theirs. 


* Almoft all the Indians in general are poor, and yet there are 
none but what are ready to fuccour their neighbour when they 
are wanted. If a church is to be built, they freely lay afide all 
their work, and run to offer their fervice. They would rather 
“want neceflaries than not contribute towards the raifing of fuch 
“an edifice, were not bounds prefcribed to their pious generofity.’ 
Thefe are ftrong inftances of the docility and traétablenefs of 
their natures. 


Nothing can be more entertaining than the account Mr. Mu- 
ratori exhibits. of the government eftablifhed by the Jefuits. 
The whole country is parcelled out into reduz@ions, or little pa- 
tithes, each governed by its own laws, but fubje& at the fame 
time to thofe general obligations which link it with the publick 
ftate and fociety of the whole province. As it would not be 
poflible to convey a juft idea of the political ftate of the coun- 
try, without making extras. too long for our limits, we fhall 
prefent the reader with the following fhort defcription of Para- 
guay, and the moft curious of its natural curiofities. 


The river Paraguay, from which the province takes its name, 
commonly known by the name of Rio de la Plata, * rifes from 
the famous lake Xarayes or Carayes, under the fixteenth degree 
of fouth latitude; and yet the climate is very temperate. The 
lands about the lake were formerly very populous, but are much 
fefs fo.fince the Mamelaffes laid the country wafte. The extent 
of this lake may be gathered from what follows: Among many 
iflands placed in the midft of this lake, the fingle one of Ore- 
jones is 120 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. The Paraguay 

egins here, and in its courfe to the fouthward receives on the 
right feveral large rivers; the moft confiderable of which are, 
the Pilcomaio, Vermeio, and Salado: on the left it receives 
about the 27th degree of fouth latitude, the Parana, as large 
at leaft as the Paraguay. The name itfelf is a proof of the 
bignefs: for in the Indian language Parana fignifies the fea. 
Uraguay, another very large river, helps to fwell the Paraguay 
towards the 34th degree of fouth latitude. 


‘ Moit part of the countries here mentioned, prefent to the 
eye beautiful lawns watered with feveral fimaller ftreams, de- 
lightful 
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lightful hills, and thick forefts. If fome fenny or unfruitful 
fp vs is found, fuch places are fo fcarce, as not to deferve any 
contdatithin: 


‘ If the Indians only underftood making the moft of their 
lands, perhaps none could fhew a finer country ; but the greateft 
part are fo lazy, as not even to think of tillage. They live on 
their fifhing and hunting, and the fruits and roots that natu- 
rally grow in their country. 


‘ Not to fay any thing of the Mayz, or Indian wheat, of 
which the Indians fubje& to the Spaniards, ufually make their 
bread ; nor the Manioc, and Yuca roots, of which Caflava is 
made, a fort of bread that keeps very well, and is ufeful in theis 
journeys ; all forts of grain and pulfe the Spaniards have fown 
in Paraguay, come up and thrive very well. Very few, vines are 
to be feen, which may be owing either to a defect in the foil, or 
the precautions of the miffionaries, who have hindered their 
being too common to prevent the diforders which commonly at- 
tend excefs in wine. Inftead of wine, the Indians in their great en- 
tertainments drink a fort of beer made only of water, wherein 
they ferment for two or three days a quantity of Mayz grotind 
into meal, after the Mayz has been firit malted and: then dried 
by the fire. This liquor is intoxicationg, and is called Chica, or 
Ciccia. The Indians know nothing more delicious. ‘ Chica ig 
faid to be better tafted than Cyder, lighter andwholefomer than 
our beer in Enrope, and very Srengthening' as well as nous 
rifhing.’ 1 


‘ Paraguay produces all the kinds of trees. that we are ac- 
quainted with in Europe, whether planted there originally by 
the Creator, or by the Spaniards. In fome places the famous 
Brazil tree is found, tho’ it is much more common in the ex- — 
tended and charming territory, which gives it that.name. The 
fhrubs that bear cotton are to be feen in almoft ali parts, and 
is a principal article in the revenue of the country. ‘The firgar- 
cane grows of itfelf in moift grounds ; but the Indians. are al- 
together ftrangers to the ufe of it. 


‘ The valuable tree, from which the liquor called Dragon’s- 
Blood is extraéted, and of which fo many fables ate related, is 
feldom found elfewhere. Itis-brought infpiffated into Europe,’ 
and fold very dear. There grows on the banks of the Paraguay’ 
a fort of Bamboo’s large and ftrong enough to make-a eRe-< 
long ladder. 


‘ In a word, it is not uncommon to meet wild cinnamon in’ 
the woods, which is fometimes fold in Europe for that of Ceilon. 
Another bark, whofe name I know not, is efteemed: very’ fto-: 
machic, 
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machic, and being properly taken; inftantly aflwages, as they 
fay, all kind of pain: 


‘ Paraguay produces alfo fome fingular fruits, with which it 
may be proper to acquaint the readers. Among thefe, one re- 
fembles a bunch of grapes, but the grape confifts of grains as 
{mall as pepper-corns. This fruit is called Mbegue, and is in 
tafte and fmell very agreeable : each grape has but one pip, or 
ftone, as {mall as a millet-feed, and hotter than pepper when 
broken in the mouth. This fruit is ufually ferved at table by 
way of defert ; and according to the greater or lefiér quantity 
one eats, it gives a gentle and eafy evacuation fome houts after. 


* The Pigna, another fruit, is fomewhat like the pine-apple; 
and the tree is called the pine ; -however, it is more like an ar- 
tichoke, and its yellow pulp or fubftance, which is not unlike 
the quince, is far fuperior to it in flavour and tafte. 


« Another plant of Paraguay is known by the name of Mbu- 
rufugia, and much celebrated ; it has firft a very beautiful flower, 
called the paffion-flower, and turns afterwards into a fort of 
gourd, of the fize of acommonegg. When it is ripe they fuck 
it, and it yields a moft delicious juice, of the confiftency of the 
yolk of a new-laid egg properly boiled, which is very refrething 
and cordial. 


‘ The Pacoe, another plant, bears long thick pods of various 
colours, which inclofe a fort of well-tafted bean. ‘There are 


fome Ananas, but in no great quantity. 


‘ _ € Before we conclude this article, it will not be improper t 

add fomething of the celebrated herb. of Paraguay, which is 
ufed in Peru, as tea is in China and Europe. The herb of Pa- 
raguay ftriftly is the leaf of a tree or fhrub, which at firft was 
only found in the mountains of Maracaya, 600 miles off from 
any chriftian fettlements. When thefe were firft formed, fome 

lants or fets were brought from Maracaya, and put into frefh 
ground cleared for tillage. Though thefe come very well, yet 
the leaves of the wild original fhrubs are in moft requeft, The 
Indians bring yearly a certain quantity of this herb to the Spa- 
nith fettlements, where they exchange it for fuch commodities 
and provifions as they want. This traffic has given birth to 


numberlefs calumnies.’ 

With refpe& to animals, the following defcription of two ex- 
traordinary quadrupeds will, we hope, prove entertaining to 
our readers. 

‘ There is a fingular animal in the country of the Moxos, 


and known: there by the name of Orocomo. Its hair is red, 
‘ and 
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and the-nofe ends in a point. When this animal, which in fize 
is as big as a large dog, and lives in the woods, fees an Indian 
armed, he runs away; butif he find him unarmed, he attacks 
and throws him on the ground, without any further harm, if 
the Indian takes care to feign himfelf dead. After tumbling 
him about for awhile, and as it were to examine whether he is 
really dead, the Orocomo is fatisfied with covering the Indian 
with leaves and boughs, and goes off into the thickeft of the 
foreft. ‘The Indian, who knows the animal, rifes as foon as the 
other has difappeared, and feeks his fafety by a fpeedy flight, or 
climbing up a tree ; where he can obferve at leifure all that 
paffes. The Orocomo is not long before he returns accompa- 
nied with a tyger, which he feems to have invited to part of his 
prey; but meeting with this difappointment, he fets up a moft - 
hideous howl, and looking forrowful at his companion, feems 
to exprefs his concern for giving him the trouble of an unne- 
ceffary journey. 


¢ There are alfo different kinds of bears in thefe forefts; and 
one peculiar to Paraguay. ‘The pifmire-bear (for this is is the 
name he goes by) has, inftead of a mouth, a round hole. that is 
always open. This country produces an infinite number of pif- 
‘mires. The bear claps his muzzle to the pifmire-neft,. and 
thrufts in his pointed tongue very deep; he waits till it is covered 
with pifmires, and draws his tongue quickly in, to: fwallow.a 
{warm of thefe diminutive animals. The fame fport is renewed 
often, till he has enough of this. favourite food. 


‘ Tho’ the pifmire-bear is without teeth, he is very well pro- 
vided with other terrible weapons. If he cannot attack his enemy 
‘like the lion or tyger, he hugs him, and:fqueezes him ftrongly be- 
tween his paws ; he tears, and pulls him foon to-pieces. Thefe 
bears frequently engage the tygers. As the tyger makes-as good 
ufe of his teeth as the bear does of his claws, the engagement 
generally ends in the death of both the combatants. But‘all 
thefe fierce creatures feldom attack a man, unlefs they are firft 
attacked; and the Indians pafs whole daysin the forefts _— 
the leaft apprehenfion.’ 


To conclude, we are of opinion, that this little produftion 
of the learned Muratori refleéts more honour on-the mifliona- 
ries than all their own numerous writings, which have been;fup- 
pofed to favour of that partiality which all communities natu- 
rally entertain for themfelves. Certain we are, that it cannot 
fail of proving agreeable to moft readers, from the fentiments 
- of piety and benevolence, the judicious reflections, and enter- 
taining incidents, that occur in almoit every page. We mutt 

add, 
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add, in juftice to the Englith tranflator, that, excepting a few 
errors in the natural hiftory, and fome foreign words and idioms 
which he has adopted, we have not lately feen a-more juft or 
{pirited verfion. 





Art. X. 4 Defcription of the Royal Palace and Monaflery of St. 
Laurence, called the Efcurial; and of the Chapel Royal of the 
Pantheon. Tranflated from the Spanith of Frey Francifco de los 
Santos, Chaplain to his Majefty Philip the Fourth. Illuftrated 
with Copper-plates. By George Thompfon, of York, Ej; ato. 
Price \/. 10s. Hooper. 


Hatever motives the Spanifh author, Frey Francifco de 
los Santos, might have had for fwelling out the defcrip- 
tion of one edifice to the fize of a large volume, the Englith reader 
will probably think it unreafonable, that a large quarto fhould 
be filled up with the tranflation of this circumftantial account. 
He will have reafon, indeed, to be pleafed with the paper, which 
is fair, large, and fubftantial ; and ftill more with the printing, 
which is executed with equal accuracy and elegance. The prints 
too, which, to the number of one dozen, are neatly engraved, 
will help to amufe and relieve his fancy, bewildered in a laby- 
rinth or rather defert of dry defcription, encumbered with a ca- 
talogue of pictures, and technical terms of architecture, which 
the memory can neither digeft nor retain: but, in fpite of all 
thefe helps, he will be apt to complain that the work is tedious 
and uninterefting. 


It is dedicated to the marquis of Rockingham, 2nd introduced 
by a preface, in which the tranflator gives us to underftand, 
that he was requefted to favour the public with an account in 
Englith of a ftructure, which has not perhaps its equal on the 
furface of the globe, either for magnitude, beauty, or magni- 
ficence. Certain it is, the beauties of architecture, painting, 
and fculpture, are here blended with an aftonifhing profufion : 
a profufion that even cheapens and depreciates the materials 
that compofe it; for jewels derive their eftimation from their 
rarity; and how can that: eye diftinguifh and enjoy the beau- 
ties of fymmetry and proportion, which is attracted, dazzled, 
and perplexed with a profufion of extraneous ornaments? 


This work is divided into books and chapters, and begins 
with an introduction, containing a ‘brief hiftory of Charles V. 
emperor and king of Spain, who renounced all the pomp of 
worldly grandeur, and, refigning his thrones to his brother and 
his 
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his fon, retired to the monaftery of St. Jerome the Juft, where 
he died as a private penitent. In Spain he was fucceeded by his 
fon Philip II. who had been married to Mary of England, and 
proved the inveterate enemy of queen Elizabeth. It was this 
prince who builp the palace and monaftery of the Efcurial, in 
confequence of a vow which he made en the eve of the battle of 
St. Quintin, fought againft the French. This victory being ob- 
tained on the feftival of St. Laurence, the Spanifh martyr, Phi- 
lip dedicated the Efcurial to this patron, and gave dire¢tions 
that it fhould be built in form of a gridiron, alluding to the fate 
of St. Laurence, who was broiled to death. 


In the firft chapter, the author defcribes the fituation of this 
celebrated ftruéture, which ftands nine leagues weft of Madrid, 
on the declivity of a mountain, in a fouthern expofure, neat 
the fmall village of Efcurial, fo denominated from the fcoria of 
iron-ore found in the neighbourhood. The fituation is equally 
delightful and falubrious, the country around abounding with 
water, ftone, and timber. The principal arehitect was John 
Baptift de Toledo, affifted by Antonio Villaceftto, an Hierony- 
mite friar, and Juan de Herrera, a difciple.of John de Toledo, 
The Efcurial is a mighty quadrangle, its front from eaft to weft 
extending five hundred and eighty feet; and its breadth from 
north to fouth ftretching four hundred and twenty-five, the 
whole circuit being two thoufand and ten. It is built of white 
ftone, variegated with blue veins, that admit of a fine polifh. 
In the year 1671, great part of this fuperb edifice was con- 
fumed by fire; and afterwards rebuilt by Charles IJ. with fupe- 


rior magnificence. 


We cannot pretend to give a detail of the particulars which 
conititute this great work; the different facades, portals, towers, 
cupolas, porticos, gates, colonnades, ‘ftair-cafes, halls, refeGo- 
ries, and altars, belonging to this palace, monaftery, church, 
‘and pantheon. Much lefs can we be fuppofed to particularize 
all the infcriptions, ftatues, pictures, carvings, precious ftones, 
luftres, cups, chalices, cenfers, veftments, and other ornaments, 
which add tothe magnificence of this compofition. We thall 
‘only obferve, in general, that this aftonifhing ftru@ure contains 
fifteen cloifters, with-arcades ; fix hundred and eighty fky-lights, 
or lanthorns; eleven courts, ten turrets or fteeples, befides-the 
dome in the center, all crowned with globes of brafs gilt, vanes, - 
and croffes; twelve .thoufand doors and windows, fourteen 
porches; eighty-fix fountains, above fourfcore ftair-eafes, eight 
galleries, three chaptér-rooms, three libraries, twelve halls, fix 
dormitories, feven oratories or chapels, befides the great church 
of St, Laurence; nine-refegtories, five infirmaries, one elabo- 
©. Vow. X. September, 1760. Q Tatory, 
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ratory, two hofpiderias, nine kitchens, fifty-one large ftatues; 
and fifty of a fmaller fize ; one thoufand fix hundred and twenty- 
two capital pieces of painting, befides innumerable landfchapes 
and fmall pieces; thirty-four thoufand books, forty-two baluf- 
trades of brafs and bronze, forty-eight altars, two hundred and 
fifty candlefticks, one hundred crucifixes, befides twelve of a 
larger fize in jafper; fixteen large filver lamps, and fourteen 
ftately ftands for tapers, eight organs, fifty-nine bells, befides 
the chimes of thirty-two; five hundred and fifteen fhrines, two 
hundred and fixteen books of mufic, five veffels of gold, and 
one hundred and twenty-two of filver, for the fervice of the al+ 
tars, befides an infinite number of reliques, robes, and orna- 
ments. ‘Thirty-eight years were employed in building, adorn- 
ing, and finifhing this furprifing fabrick ; to which Philip IV. 
added the magnificent chapel of the pantheon, or burial-placé 
of the Spanifh kings, by far the moft fuperb maufoleum in Eu- 
rope. The whole expence of the Efcurial, including the gar- 
dens, parks, farms, paintings, and other ornaments, amounted 
to fix millions two hundred thoufand ducats: an immenfe fum, 
not drawn (as is commonly imagined) from'Mexico and Peru, 
but chiefly furnifhed from the royal filver mines of Guadalcanal 
in the province of Eftremadura, at that time farmed by the two 
famous Foukkers, or Fuggers, merchants, of Augfbourg in Ger- 
many, counted the richeft fubjeéts in Europe *. But what the 
Spaniards value above all the wealth in the univerfe, is the great 
number of reliques depofited in the church of the Efcurial: 
they are preferved in vafes of gold and filver, enriched with 
getns, inclofed in cafes‘of fine chryftal, or brafs gilt, difpofed in 
rows rifing above each other within the different reliquaries, and 
exhibiting 4 very dazzling profpeé&t. Among thefe precious ob- 
jects of fuperftition, they fhew a confecrated hoft, three hundred 
years old, ftained with three bloody fpots, which appeared upon 
it, when trampled upon by heretics at Gorcum in Holland; 3 
hair of our Saviour’s head or beard, feveral pieces of his crofs, 
eleven thorns of the crown that was placed on his temples; 
one of the vafes prefented to him by the wife men of the Eatt, 
containing the identical myrrh which was offered on that occa- 
fion; part of one of the nails which faftened him to the crofs; 


ai 


* Of one of thefe brothers it is reported, that he enter 
tained the emperor Charles V. at his houfe at Augfburg, and on 
that occafion burned fires of cinnamon. When -his Imperiat 
‘majefty obferved that the fuel was very coftly, Fugger replied, 
that he would immediately make it more fo; and threw into the 
fire the Emperor’s obligation for a million of ducats which he 
had borrowed of this merchant, thereby cancelling the debt. 
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a piece of the fponge, dipped in vinegar, which was held to his 
mouth ; part of his garments and linnen. ftained with his blood ; 
fragments of the pillar to which he was tied when fcourged, and 
of the manger in which he was laid when new born; part of 
the Virgin’s apparel, the piece of linnen with which fhe wiped 
her eyes at the foot of the crofs, and one of her hairs: the 
whole body of one of the Innocents, which hath continued frefh 
and: found above feventeen hundred years; another not quite 
intire; the bodies of St. Mauritius, St. Theodore the Martyr, 
Conftantius the Martyr, St. Mercurius, St. William duke of 
Aquitaine, St. Marinus, St. Philip, fon of St. Felicitas, St. Hono- 
ratus, and St. Beatrix. All thefe lie in magnificent fhrines of 
filver or brafs gilt, adorned with chryftals, gems, and enamelled 


with gold. 


_ © Themoft remarkable reliques, next to the intire bodies, are 
the heads, being the principal parts of them; and of thefe, this 
facred mufzum can boaft an uncommon collection: the number 
of thofe, which are entire, being no lefs than three hundred ; 
and among them, within another of filver, is one with adiadem, 
bearing this infcription: Caput San&i Laurentii. But, notwiths 
ftanding the external proofs of antiquity, and the in{criptioh, 
the royal founder imagined it to have belonged to one of the . 
Thebian martyrs of that name, or that it was attributed to the 

relique to inhance its value. Thefe doubts naturally arofe from 

that prince’s follicitude and precaution in the fearch after the re- 

liques of his facred proteftor. ‘The next is of unqueftionable 

authenticity, that of the. brave monarch, St. Hemenegildo, put 

to death as a martyr by his earthly father; but on whom his fa- 

ther in heaven conferred a crown that fadeth not away. It is 

preferved in a cafket, which the moft ferene infanta donna Ifabel 

Eugenia Clara prefented to her illuftrious father Philip If. and 

proper for fuch an honorable ufe. Another bears the title of 

St. Dionyfius, the areopagite, a difciple of St. Paul. The 

founder indeed was not fatisfied of its being authentic; but, . 
however that be, it is, beyond all doubt, the head of one of the 

primitive faints. 


‘ Here is alfo the head of the holy pope St. Blafius, a martyr; 
another of one of the Innocents, thofe early flowers of the 
church; and the head of St. Julian, who is faid to have been 
one of the feventy-two dilciples ; together with thofe of St. Fe- 
lix, and St. Adoucus, who offered to fuffer martyrdom with the 
former; but his real name being unknown, the above was fub« 
ftituted for it. Here are likewife the beautiful heads of Sr. 
Theodoric, St. Dorothy, virgin and martyr, together with that 
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of St. Theophilus, the martyr and illuftrious confort of that! 
virgin, by means of a miraculous prefent fhe made him. 


‘ I fhall conclude this detail of the heads with that to which,’ 
indeed, the firit place is due, 1 mean the head of St. Jerom, that 
eminent luminary of the church. This invaluable relique had, 
from time immemorial, been the boaft of the convent of the 
white Auguiftine nuns of St. Mary Magdalene, in the city of 
Cullen, where it was held in the higheft reverence. But, at the 
requeft of that pious monarch Philip II. it was removed from that 
convent,with two authoritative certificates of its identity, to enrich’ 
this wonderful ftructure, which, by his munificent piety, had 
been conferred on the order, which glories in having St. Jerom 
for its founder. It is placed within a fmall temple, whofe beau’ 
ty and luftre cannot be too much admired. 


‘ All the others are partly natural; and partly artificial heads, 
fome of men, others of women, with angelic faces, depofited 
in fplendid reliquaries : thofe of the men are in the altar of St. 
jerom, and thofe of the virgins, in that of our Lady. Among: 
the latter is a whole jaw, with feveral teeth, of St. Agnes, virgin 
and martyr, and other parts of the heads of fome of the 
eleven thoufand virgins; with above fixty fkulls of dauntlefs 
martyrs, befides a hundred other facred remains, which excite 
reverence in all who are not loft to religion and true heroic 
virtue. 


¢ Befides thefe, the number of arms, or the principal bones’ 
of faints, is fo great as to ftagger belief: for it appears from an’ 
exact account taken of them, that they exceed fix hundred. Of 
thefe reliques, that which claims our firft notice, is part of one 
of the arms of St. Laurence, the patron of this wonderful 
ftruture, containing the fibres from the elbow to the fhoulder. 
It is inchafed in an arm of filver, the ancient fafhion of which’ 
is an indubitable teftimony of its being genuine. This refpect- 
able piece was brought from Savoy, whither it had been fent by 
pope Gregory the great. 


‘ There is another of that moft illuftrious patron. of Spain, 
St. James, the apoftle, which, with a fword in the hand of it, 
has often ftruck the Moors with a fupernatural terror: another,- 
of the apoftle St. Bartholomew; another, of St. Mary Magda= 
lene; and another, of one of the Innocents, entire with the 
hand; the favors of heaven being never wanting to thofe who 
Kave hearts to fupplicate for them, and fuch pure ‘hands to-re- 
eeive them. 


« Here likewife is feen the arm of that celebrated Spanith 


martyr St. Vincent, born at Huefea 5 and one of that excellent 
yir- 
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in Agueda, who, with fuch fingular fortitude, fuffered_ mar- 
tyrdom ; this alfo is entire with the fkin and the hand, and is 
preferved in an arm of filver. Another, of the feraphic father 
St. Ambrofe, the force of which arm laid at his feet that pious- 
and martial emperor Theodofius, who was alfo a native of Spain. 
That of St. Barbara; another, of St. Sixtus, a worthy affociate 
of the devout and intrepid St. Laurence; and another, of “St. 
Ivon. °Befides thefe, there are an infinite number which we 
cannot particularize; but we muft not omit to mention, that’ 
many of thofe, which, the multitude of them renders proper’ 
to pafs over in filence, belonged to the intrepid warriors, who’ 
fought under the banners of St. Maurice and St. Urfula. | 


‘ Here is alfo a hand of pope Sixtus, very probably that with 
which he delivered to St. Laurence the treafures of the church, 
given to him by the two Philips, father and fon; and here, as it 
were, it repeats that glorious aé of judicious munificence. Near 
it is a finger of that immaculate glory of the Spanifh nation, 
St. Laurence, and another of that venerable matron St, Anne; 
both placed in fhrines of prodigious value. 


* A long catalogue might be drawn of bones, remains of the. 
breaft, neck, ribs, and other parts, which this facred anatomy## 
chamber difplays, fet and kept in rich vafes, and fome with par- 
ticular indulgences; particularly St. Alban’s rib, which is moft 
{plendidly inchafed, and was the gift of pope Clement to Philip 
If. together with thofe fent by the duke of Mantua, and which, 
on the feaft of St. John the Baptift, were depofited here with 
remarkable exultation and folemnity. 


‘ I cannot, however, take my leave of thefe remains without 
mentioning particularly a relique, which was once a part of our 
Spanifh martyr, the patron of this amazing edifice. It is one 
half of the thigh-bone, and the following miraculous circum- 
ftance is related of it: pope Gregory Xfil. judging, that it 
would be a proper gift to this moft fplendid chapel, dedicated to 
that faint, and, at the fame time, too valuable to be wholly 
parted with, ordered it to be fawn afunder, with a faw made on ° 
purpofe; but, after three feveral trials, the laft made in the 
prefence of the pope himfelf, not the jeaft notch, or impreflion, 
was difcernible in it; yet afterwards, without any force, or in- 
ftrument, it fell of itfelf into two equal pieces, and even broke 
in the moft folid part: at which the illoftrious company una- 
nimoufly cried out, “‘ The faint is defirous of returning to 
Spain.” This. is confirmed by the infallible teftimony of, his 
holinefs himfelf. Her majefty, Mary Anne of Auftria, alfo pre- 
fented the monaftery with a relique of the fame faint, ih a rich 
gafket of enamelled gold. 
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.* Here is alfo a thigh of the fame martyr, with the fkin 
greatly fcorched, and the marks of the lacerations, made in the 
flefh by the prongs ufed in turning this inflexible champion on 
the gridiron, during bis torture. The reliquary is proportional 
to its precious contents, being a kind of caftle, with two colon- 
nades of curious jafper, and the greateft part of filver gilt, en- 
riched with gems, and. fome decorations of enamelled gold. This 
was the firft relique of the triumphant St. Laurence, prefented 
to the royal founder of this aftonifhing ftru€ture, and is not 
only the largeft, but. alfo the moft valuable. In another reli- 
quary of the fame form, and equally valuable, are two bones 
of St. Orencio, and St. Paciencia, the parents of our illuftrious 
fuint. 


« Another relique, the poffeffion of which alone muft to all 
appear a tranicendent happinefs, is a thigh-bone of the apoftle 
St. Paul; the body of that prince of the apottles being at Rome, 
the queen of cities. 


© Here is alfo a thigh-bone of the bifhop St. Martin, with 
many others, which I thall omit, and only mention the knee.of 
the glorious martyr St. Sebaftian, which is entire, with part of 
‘the fkin; and, being one of the moft venerable pieces in this 
treafury, is kept in a fuperb chryftal vafe, enriched with orna- 
ments of gold. With regard to the others of this kind, let it 
be fufficient to fay, that they exceed five hundred, and that 
many of them ‘belonged to the before mentioned heroic fqua- 
drons, and other martyrs, whofe zeal was not to be daunted by 
torments, or death. : 


‘ The number of bones, below the knee, is ftill greater, 
being above fix hundred; but I fhall mention only the moft re- 
markable. Thofe of Jufto and Paftor, the holy martyrs of Al- 
cala, which were felected by the fame king Philip, when the 
greateft part of their bodies was tranflatgd to their native coun- 
iry. Another bone of the fame part, belonging to St. Vincent 
} errer,.a native of Valencia; another of one of the holy Inno- 
cents, together with the foot covered with its fkin; another of 
that magnanimous yirgin and martyr, Leocadia, who perifhed 
im a dungeon at Toledo; another of the confeffor St. Diego de 
Alcala, with two bones of the fame part, from whence conti- 
nually diftils an oleaginous liquor ; another of pope Silvefter, 
cefervedly held in great yeneration. 


‘To conclude this particular part of the reliques, I hall 
‘Mention two feet, which are worthy to tread on the ftars.. One 
be! onged to St. Philip, the apoftle; it has on it part of the 


thin, ‘and fhews hia to have been aman ef arobuft make: the 
other 
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ether belonged to the invincible St. Laurence, the toes of which 
are entire, but contraéted, and under them is a fmall coal, 
which, to devout eyes, furpaffes the radiancy of the fineft car- 
buncle. ‘The reliquaries, which contain them, are of the fame 
figure, and depofited in a tabernacle, adorned with columns and 
friezes of moft beautiful workmanfhip. 
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‘ Befides thefe, there are above twelve hundred other bones, 
from the length of fix inches and upwards, and ftill more of 
fimaller dimenfions; but the fmaileft. are without number. 
Therefore, to avoid prolixity, I fhall only obferve, that there is 
hardly a faint of which there is not a large relique in this 
church, except two, St. Jofeph, and St. John, the evangelitt, 
Here are even fome remains of the prophets, who lived before 
the chriltian zra, and feveral large bones of apoftles. The 
remains of St. Andrew alone fill a whole reliquary ; befides which 
there are fome reliques, of the two evangelifts, St. Mark,. and 
St. Luke.’ 


Befides thefe anatomical cafes of Romifh fuperftition and im- 
pofture, there isa great number of reliques diftributed in many 
parts of the edifice, to fecure it from ftorms and thunder, and 
fire. One would imagine that the veneration.of the people for 
thefe rotten bones would have fomewhat abated, when they 
faw that they could not preferve the building from the ravages 
of that terrible conflagration which we have mentioned above. 


In one apartment of the principal cloifter is another intire 
body of one of the Innocents, flain at Bethlehem; together 
with a bar of the gridiron on which St. Laurence fuffered mar- 
tyrdom ; one of the water-pots-ufed at the marriage of Cana; 
feveral bits of the crofs; a piece of St. Agueda’s veil, which 
once quenched a ftream of fire iffuing from mount tna; and 
many other pieces of facred linnen, veils, and bones of martyrs. 


The Spanifh author, like a true fon of the catholic church, 
feems to think, that the magnificence of the founder failed in 
ithe fmall number of gold and filver utenfils provided for the 
fervice of the altar; but the Englith reader will be perhaps of a 
different opinion, wlien he perufes the following lift. 


‘ A gold chalice, enamelled and finely wrought; this is ufed 
only by the prior, and on the chief feftivals: a tabernacle, 
which he carries in his hands on Corpus Chrifti day, and other 
folemn proceffions. ‘Two corporal-cafkets, different in form, 
but both extremely rich, and remarkable for the number of fine 
emeralds. A breait-plate of gold, which the prior wears. on 
falemn days, enriched with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and 
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pearls of immenfe value: one of the pearls being as large asa 
pigeon’s egg, and coft forty thoufand ducats, but is thought to 
be worth fifty thoufand. ‘Thefe are-the only gold utenfils in the 
ficrifty. »* 


‘ With regard to thofe of filver, their nymber is fufficient, 
though not fuperfluous. The chalices amount to eighty, which 
are all of elegant workmanfhip, and of a proper fize. They 
likewile increale every year, the fucceffors of the founder giving 
to this chapel the three chalices, in which they offer, on the 
feaft of the Epiphany, gold, frankincenfe, and myrrh. 


« Here are alfo forty plain filver candleflicks ; ; but are ufed 
only three days ia a year, viz. on the proceffions of Corpus 
Chrifti, Holy Thurfday, and Good Friday, when they are car- 
ried by forty children of the feminaries. Befides thefe, there 
are four of filver gilt, appropriated to the feftivals, in which the 
prior and vicar officiate; four of ebony, two embellifhed with 
gilt brafs, and the others with filver, for the anniyerfary of the 
kings and queens. 


¢ Six filver lamps are fufpended in the naves of the church, 
befides that before the great altar, which is very much admired 
for its fafhion and workmanship. 


‘ For the fervice of the forty altars, there are two fets of 
branches and croffes, one of filver, and the other of gilt brafs, 
The high altar, and the two in the reliquaries, have indeed, be- 
fides, three large gilt crucifixes of éxquifite workmanfhip, and 
fix candleiticks of equal magnitude, likewife four of filver gilt, 
and finely wrought, which are placed on the two reliquary altars 
on folemn days. 


‘ The holy tables, near the altar, have four large filver 
cifterns, feveral ewers, pails, and ftands, of the fame metal, 
belonging to them. The cifterns and pails are adorned with 
enamelled figures of infects, very naturally reprefented; thefe 
are appropriated to the anniverfaries of kings. They have alfo 
ebony candlefticks and croffes, decorated with brafs, enamelled 
with gold, and even the pails and ftands are of the fame. 


‘ The affortment for the anniverfary of queens confifts of a 
like number; but the ebony is decorated with filver.’ 


The defcription of the Efcurial is followed by that of the 
Pantheon, which we will not attempt to particularize; though 
the reader will be pleafed to fee the following infcription ona 
plain of black Italian marble, and appearing in large golden 
letters; an epitaph compofed . by the moft eminent fcholars in 


Spain, commanded by the king to lay their heads together “3 
. this 
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this purpofe; though, for our parts, it is more remarkable for 
obfcurity and conceit than for claffical elegance and fimplicity, 


D. O. M. 
LOCUS SACER MORTALITATIS EXUVUS, 
. CATHOLICORUM REGUM . 
A RESTAURATORE VITA, CUIUS ARE MAX. 
AUSTRIACA AD HUC PIETATE SUBIACENT, 
OPTATAM DIEM EXPECTANTIUM, — 
QUAM POSTUMAM SEDEM SIBI, ET SUIS — 
CAROLUS CAHSARUM MAX. IN VOTIS HABUIT 
PHILIPPUS I. REGUM PRUDENTISS. ELEGIT. 
PHILIPPUS II. VERE PIUS INCOAVIT. . © 
'  PHILIPPUS III. 
CLEMENTIA,; CONSTANTIA, RELIGIONE MAGNUS 
_. AUXIT, ORNAVIT, ABSOLVIT, 
sANNO DOM. M. DC. LIV,’ 


The work is concluded with a catalogue of all the ftatues and 
paintings, with an account of the artifts by whom they were 
xecuted. Among thefe we find the celebrated names of Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, Titian, Tintoretto, Luca Giordano, 
Guido, Giorgione, Baflano, Rubens, Vandyke, Andrea Sarto, 
Paul Veronefe, Leonardo da Vinci, and other great matters. 


The ftile of the Spanifh author is pompous and inflated; that 
of the tranflator elegant enough; though we apprehend he has 
frequently miftaken the meaning of the original. In page 18, 
in deferibing the principal front of the building, the tranflator 
fays it is feven hundred and forty feet in length, and fix hundred 
in height tothe cornice; whereas the height was no more than 
fixty ( fe ¢/enta:) indeed, we imagine this muft have been an over- 
fight in the printer ; for we cannot think any man could be fo 
ignorant of proportion as to have any idea of a houfe fix hun- 
dred feet high.—At the bottom of the fame page, we find the 
following fentence. ‘ Over this row of Doric pillars is another 
of the Ionic order, equally bold and elegant, of the fame di- 
menfions with the former,.and appear like them, to be ‘half 
within the wall, the other half projecting ; but, in the laft row, 
the four middle pillars only join to the facade, the tympan, 
battlements, and globes, which anfwer to the pillars, with all 
the precifion of the exquifite art.’-—-—-The original runs thus: 

‘ Sobre efte primer orden Dorico, fe levanta con ayrofiffimo 
aliento otro orden Ionico ; las colunas fobre fus pedeftales, tie- 
nen el mifino relieve, que las de abaxo, fingiendo,que fe embebe 
Ja media enel muro, y la otra media fale afuera; no ay mas en 
efte orden, que las quatro colunas de.en medio, y encima fe re- 
mata 
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mata con frontifpicio, y tempano, acroteras, y bolas, que refpon- 
den alas colunas, con el eftudio y conformidad que pide el arte,’ 
The real meaning we take to be, ‘ Over this firft Doric order is 
raifed another Ionic order, of the moft elegant tafte. The co- 
lumns on their pedeftals have the fame relief as thofe below, 
feemingly half fhrunk into the wall, and half projeQing from it. 
In this order there are only four pillars thus half relieved, and 
finifhed at top with frontifpiece, tympanum, pediment, and 
globes, anfwerable to the columns, with that ftudied conformity 
which the art requires.’ The Ionic pillars were not of the fame 
dimenfions with the Doric; nor were there more than four in all. 

—In page 20, the tranflator fays, § On each fide is a fquare 
pilafter, reaching to the cornice, where they both terminate in 
battlements, each crowned with a large globe; but the true 
ferm within two facades, extending along the whole building, 
the area between them being filled with a large window, its 
tympan, pinnacles, and ether ornaments.’ This paragraph is 
beyond our comprehenfion ; though, in our opinion, the real 
meaning of the original is obvious enough, as expreffed in thefe 
words : * Levantanfe dos pilaftras quadradas a los lados, que 
Negan ala cornija; y las dos eitremas rematan con fa acrotera, y 
bola grande encisna; mas las dos de adentro, fuben haziendo 
fobre todo e! edificio otros dos frontifpicios, cuyo medio ocupa 
una ventana, y encima fu tempano y acroteras con las mifmos 
wemates.’ ‘ Two fquared pilafters, rifing at the fides, reach to 
the cornice; and the two extergal are finifhed with each a pin- 
nacle, and large ball at top: but the two within thefe, rife above 
the whole body of the building, and form other two frontif- 

pieces, the middle fpace of which is occupied by a window, 
having above its tympanum and pin&acles, with the fame finifh- 
ing.’ In the fame page we read, ‘ The oppofite fide, which 
faces the eaft, is of the fame length, one hundred and forty feet ;’ 
whereas, in fact, itis feven hundred and forty feet, (fetecientos 
y quarenta pies.) In the very next he fays, ‘ from the tower 
facing the fouth and weft, to that which faces the north and eaft, 
{the windows) are adorned with anhundred and twenty-one bars, 
nine feet high, and five and a half broad.’ - But the meaning of 
the original is, ‘ the windows are adorned with intire grates nine 
feet high, &c. and amount in all (2. e. the windows) to one huns 
dred and twenty-one.’ A_ few lines above, we are tald, that the 
« fillet, “which, at the height of thirty feet, furrounds the whole 
quadrangle, is indeed the crown of this auguft ftruGure.’ How 
can the fillet be fuppofed the crown of a itructure, which it only 
girdles about half way up? The Spanifh author fays no fuch 
thing: his words are thefe; ‘ El liengo de mediodia parece el 
amas hermofo de todos, aunque no tiene pilaitras, ni fajas, ex- 
cepta 
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cepta la que corre en contorno de todo el quadro a los treinta, 

ies, y la corona de todo el edificio.” * The fouth front is the 

moft beautiful of any, though it has neither pilafters nor fillets, 

except that (fillet) which furrounds the whole quadrangle at the 

height of thirty feet, and the crown (or the coping) of the whole 
edifice.’ 


From thefe obfervations, made in ‘comparing a few pages of 
the tranflation with the original, it is to be apprehended, that 
there are many other inaccuracies throughout the whole work 
which now lies before us; nor can it be expeétéed,. that a man 
who is not himfelf acquainted with archite€ture fhould tranflate, 
without errors, a book replete with {cientifical terms, ufed in 
the local defcription of an edifice. 





Foreign ARTICLES. 


Art. XI. Vues Politiques fur le Commerce. Amfterdam. - 


HE author of this little piece has fhewn a great fund of 
knowledge, of genius, and of public fpirit in thefe out- 
lines of a more extenfive defign, which he now publifhes: as a 
trial how his larger work will probably be relifhed. As the arts, 
agriculture, and commerce, are the fources of the wealth and 
felicity of the fubjeéts, as well as of the grandeur and power of 
the fovereign in every ftate, he has endeavoured to explain the 
Arft principle that aétuates thefe different branches of induftry, 
and diffufes the proper life and fpirit through each diftin& de- 
partment. Nor is he lefs accurate in fetting forth the caufes 
which obftru& the progrefs of agriculture, the arts, and com- 
merce, and frequently produce their decline, even while the in- 
duttry of the people is exerted to the utmoft. He obferves that 
France, fituatedin a temperate climate, blefied with the utmoft 
fertility of foil, abundance of inhabitants equally inventive, in- 
genious, and perfevering, wafhed by the ocean, watered by fine 
rivers, and rendered commodious by fafe and large harbours, is 
above all other countries calculated for an extenfive commerce, 
the culture of the arts, and particularly of hufbandry. He 
even imagines that the government, laws, and cuftoms of that 
country, are particularly adapted to promote its wealth, power, 
and felicity: but here we differ entirely from the fentiments of 
this excellent writer, The vanity of the people in general may 
be ufeful to domeftic induftry, and, in fome meafure, to foreign 
trade ; but it is abfurd, even in idea, to fuppofe that a defpofic 
government can prove kindly, or in the leaft promote the arts. 
Our 
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_. Our author propofes feveral alterations in thecivil govern- 
ment of France, which look extremely well on paper, but will 
never be reduced to prattice. The fcheme of public granaries, 
the idea of a farmer-company, and the means propofed for raifin g 
funds fufficient to anfwer the expences of our author’s projeéts, 
would interfere too much with the intereft of individuals ever 
to be received. Jn arbitrary governments, whatever in any de- 
gree affects the revenue, however ufeful to the ftate, will be re- 
je&ted ; and we are of opinion our author’s notions could not 
be executed without contiderable diminution of the revenue for 
fome years, though in time his plan might tend greatly to en- 
creafe.the opulence of the kingdom in general, But we will 
fufpend our judgment until we fee the whole fcheme completely 
drawn out, &s a mere fketch of outlines cannot fo ftrongly con- 
vey the meaning of the author as a finifhed piece. | , 
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Art. XIl. Lettres Parifiennes. Paris. 


HIS is a moral and philofophical romance on the defire 

and means of attaining happinefs. The author intro- 
duces a young man of ftrong natural talents, but unimproved 
by experience and knowledge of mankind, pufhing on ftrenu- 
oufly in fearch of felicity, but every moment retarded in his 
courfe by fome unforefeen accident, and unlucky difappointment, 
He furrenders himfelf to all his paffions, imagining that in gra- 
tifying them he accomplifhes his defign. Love, ambition, gal- 
lantry, diverfions, the purfuit of wealth and of knowledge, all 
engage him in their turns. Each of thefe objects appears for a 
time the chief good, but foon prove mere illufions and deceitful 
dreams, which encreafed his mifery, in proportion as they 
raifed his expeétations. After endlefs fearch and fruitlefs labour, 
the young philofopher concludes, that abfolute happinefs can- 
not be attained in this life; and that the utmoft felicity human 
nature is capable of receiving, confifts in a perfec calm of the 
fenfes, tranquillity of the heart, ftillnefs of the paffions, and 
the fweets of innocence. What chiefly recommends this little 
work, is the engaging manner in which the author has treated 
the deepeft philofophical fpeculations, without any of the for- 
mality and pedantry of dida@tic fyftems. 
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Arr. XIII. Literary InrTeviicence, 


T is with pleafure we hear. that propofals have been lately 
publifhed at Pifa, for printing a Complete Hiftory of that 


celebrated Republick, written by Flaminio del Bargo, a fenator 
¢ | and 
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and lawyer of. great reputation. As nothing-of this kind that. 
we know of has hitherto appeared, except in that vaft and va- 


luable colleétion of the Italian writers, compiled by the learned: 
Muratori, we doubt not but thefe propofals will be favourably 


received. For whether we confider the rapid progrefs of the - 


commonwealth to grandeur, its extenfive commerce, its power- 


ful marine, its dangerous and important wars by fea and land, 


its conneétion with the affairs of the empire, the kingdom of 
Naples, and all the other ftates of Ftaly ; or, laftly, its famous 


univerfity, and reputation for literature, a complete hiftory of 


Pifa will prove equally entertaining to the learned'and the more 
indolent reader. 
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Art. 14. A Differtation on the Ufe of Sea Water in’ the Difeafes of the 
Glands. Particularly the Scurvy, Jaundice, King’s Evil, Lepro- 
Jy, and the Glandular Confumption. Tranflated from the Latin of 
Richard Ruffel, M. D. To-which is added a Tranflation of Dr. 
Speed’s Commentary on Sea Water: as alfo an Account of ‘the Na=- 
ture, Properties, and Ufes, of all the remarkable Mineral Watersiin 
Great Britain. By an eminent Phyfician: -The Fourth Edition. 
8vo. Price 6d. Owen. ue 


‘Greeable to that line of the Greek tragedian, @xAacca xAvfer 

walle + avPewarwy xaxx, the learned Dr. Ruffel publithed thé 
virtues of fea water, as much more extenfive than farther expe= 
rience has confirmed. . In every kind of obftruétion it is recom- 
mended as a fpecific, and ‘undoubtedly its effets in all ia? 
cipient diforders of the glands, are very confiderable ; but'to 
thefe and fcrophulous tumors, or cutaneous eruptions, it ought 
probably to be confined. ‘The merit of this work fufficiently 
appears from the number of editions it hath paffed ; our ‘criti- 
cifm therefore fo late, would be as unfeafonable as the compli- 
ments fent by the Trojans to Tiberius, a twelyemonth after his 
mother’s deceafe. We fhall only mention that ;this tranflation 
feems.to be juft to the original, and thatthe volume is eked’ 
eut and improved by a'tranflation of Dr. Speed’s judicious Com= 
mentary on Sea Water, which has not, that we know of, before 
appeared ‘inthe Englifh language. 


Art. 15. ‘The Life and Opinions of Triftram a oe 3 


Vol. Vil. r2me. Pr. 2s. 6d. . Scotts 


Triftram Shandy is at length born; but fo unequat to. the 
hopes’ conceived of him in’ the womb, that we apprehend ‘the 
5 public 
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public will cry out upon him as an abortion, or pérhaps a [pu- 
riolis brat, palmed upon the fond parent for his own legitimate 
offspring: ‘To fpeak without a figure, we never perufed a more 
ftupid, unmeéaning, and fenfelefs petformance than the third vo- 
lume of Triftram Shandy, which the author would impudently 
pafs for the fupplement to a produétion, as celebrated for its 
wit as this certainly will be for its dulnefs. 


Art. 16. Chriftian and Critical Remarks on a Droll, or Interlude, 
called the Minor. Now ating by a Company of Stage-Players in 
the Hay-market ; and faid to be afed by Authority. In which 
the Blafphemy, Falfhood, and Scurrility of that Piece is properly 
confidered, anfwered, and expofed. By a Minifter of the Church 
of Chriff. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Keith. 


Here a: pretended difciple of the great prophet of the taber- 
ndcle ericounters the archnefs and comic fatire of the humorous 
author of the Minor, with arguments deduced from {cripture 
and the fathers. 


Art..17. A Letter of Expoftulation from the Manager of the Theatre 

in Tottenham-Court, to the Manager of the Theatre in the Hay- 

. Market. Relative to a new Comedy called the Minor. fol. Pr. 
1s. Stevens, 


However indifferent the poetry of this familiar epiftle may 
appear, it cannot be denied that it contains fome character and 
humour. 


Art. 18. An Effay upon the Virtues of Balm of Gilead. With a 
Copper-Plate of the Balfam-Tree, guarded by a Faniffary. As it 
now grows in the Garden of Mecha, fubje& to the Prince of Ara-. 

. bia Felix ix Afia. To which is added, an Account of the Effence 

_ of that noble Medicine, and proper DireGions for taking it, Sc. 

. 8vo. Pr.6d. Kearily. 


- This month teems with medical difcoveries, and phyfic feems 
to be in a fair way of gaining the fummit of perfection. We 
have here a whole pamphlet wrote on purpofe to affure us, that 
the opo-balfam retailed by our apothecaries is fcandaloufly adul- 
terated ; but that an ingenious gentleman of the publifher’s ac- 
quaintance, has difcovered a method of extracting the genuine 
etherial particles of that noble medicine, the Balm of Gilead, 
whofe balfamic virtues, the moft eminent phyficians of every age have 
acknowledged to exceed all other things yet known in phyfic, for coughs, 
boarfenefs, and tightne/s acrofs the breaft. Unluckily, however,-the 
author of the pamphlet prefixed tg this advertifement, of na- 
ture’s 
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tures grand reforative, obferves, that it isa great queftion whe- 
ther one grain of the genuine opo-balfam be contained im that 
fophifticated mafs, imported and fold under fhis name; whence 
we imagine it will be difficult for the profound chemift, his 
friend, to extraét the etherial particles of a medicine, mot a par- 
ticle of which is contained in the fubje& of his elaborate pro- 
ceffes. 


Art. 19. A Differtation on a new Method of reducing all Sorts of 
Diftortions of the Human Body; and of making ftrait, crooked 
Limbs, from the Infant State to that of Maturity. LEffedted with- 
out Pain, Confinements, Bandages, or tke Ufe of any Inftruments. 
With Propofals for Courfes of Lectures thereon, Fe. Se. By Tho- 
mas Meadows, ef London, and of his Majefty’s R. N. Surgeon 
and Proféffr of Midwifery. 8vo. Pr. 1s. | 


We do not recolleé& ever to have feen fo folemn a puff as this 
learned performance of Mr. Thomas Meadows, of London, 
and of his majefty’s royal navy, furgeon, and profeflor of mid- 
‘wifery, except a very eloquent addrefs to the ladies of Great 
Britain, and fome aftonifhing inftances of deformities reduced 
.by the incomparable Mr. Meadows. ‘The whole of the pamphlet 
is contained in the title page. We fhould, however, be inex- 
‘cufable if we neglected tranfcribing the following public-{pirited 
invitation. ‘* Phyficians, matrons, and young ladies, whether 
deformed or not, may be free at any time to fee the progrefive 
advantages of fome of my patients, andacure.’ In this adver- 
tifement Mr. Meadows archly claffes the phyficians and matrons 
together, intimating thereby that both are equally old women 
and goflips. ®ox 


Art: 20. Canadia. Od. Extixtos. gto. Pr. 1s. Clarke. 


From diitorted bones the tranfition is natural to broken 
bones, defcribed by this bard with all the enthufiafm of a ge- 
nuine Vates. The following panegyric on the Britifh ftatefmen 

.and generals, will be a fufficient fpecimen of the powers of our 
inflated poet. 


‘ Quid nunc Hovardos, Quid memorem Dracos ? 
Greenvillum, et alto ftemmate Verium ? 

Olim duello pertimendos, 

Et decora, anterioris evi? 

* Jam vivit Haucus, vivit et Holmius, 
Bofcaunus, et Saundefius inclyti. 

Ofborne; Barringtone, fortes,@ 
Tuq; vale, memorande Amhertfti! 
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¢ Quid jam Durellos, Quid Brodericios 
Dicamus acres ? Euge ! Britannicis 
Granbze, *Walgraviq; Terris 
Confpicua emicuiftis Aftra. 


‘ Pelhame, Pitti, Vos quoq; Regii 
In Pace, Bello, Confiliarii, 
Gaudete; Communi Saluti 
Non temere invigilaftis una.’ 


Art. 21. <Animiidverfons on the Increafe of Fever:, and other Diz 
Seafes: With fafe and cafy Remedies offered for the Prévention and 
Cure thereof. Alfo the Author's Reafons for publifbing the fame 3 
with an account of their Virtue, Manner of Preparation, and 
Uf. By R. White, a Lover of Ghemifiry. v0. Price 6d. 
Williams. 


We have here another pamphlet, wrote with a view to ufher 
in a noftrum, called ‘ The univerfal chymical tin@ure, or'an- 
tidote againft difeafes,’ probably of a piece with the etherial 
balfam above-mentioned. 


Art. 22. Fables tranflated from JEfop, and other Authors. To which 
are fJubjoined, a Moral in Verfe, and an Application in Profe; 
adapted to each Fable. - Embellifoed with Cuts from the beft De- 
fignse A2mo. Pr. 35. Briftow. 


A performance judicioufly compiled, and well-adapted to the 
amufement and inftru€tion of children. 


Art. 23. The World Loft and Regained by Love. An allegorical Tales 
To which is added, Iphis and Amaranta, or, Cupid Revenged. 
tzmo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Burd. 


There is in this little piece, which we fufpeé to be of foreign 
growth, a confiderable fhare of fancy and genius. The fatire 
is poignant, but delicate ; the defcriptions warm, ‘but chafte ; 
except in one place or two, where the pencil glows, and the 
colouring is perhaps too ftrong, to admit of that decency fa- 
credly to be preferved in every work intended for the amufement 
of the young and tender mind. In this fpecies of writing the 
French excel all other nations ; their’s is the art of trifling agree- 
ably, of defcribing the raptures of love, without feeling its in- 
fluence. We fee here a whole volume wrote with.a view to 
compliment the celebrated miftref$ of Lewis in three lines. Ve- 
nus weeps that her altags are deferted, and the, power of love 
banifhed from the earth.. Cupid, to confole his mother, en- 


gages to revive its influence: he applies to Leander, the moft 
conftant 
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conftant of Love’s votaries ; acquaints him with his mother’s af- 
fliction, mzkes him the inftrument for executing the fcheme he 
had projected, and infpires his heart with a pafiien for the an- 
tiquated Meliffa, already paffed the feafon of love by five lu 
trums. As the union cf two young hearts had nothing in it 
furprifigg, it was Cupid’s intention to re-eftablifh the power of 
the Cyprian goddefs by a miracle. He infpired with a mutual 
paffion, the youthful, the blooming, the vigorous Leander, ard 
the fuperannuated Meliffa, in the icy winter of herage. Famé 
propagates the ftory, with a thoufand additional circumftances. 
Love refumes his power on earth, and fpreads fuch felicity among 
mortals, as excites jealouiy in the breaft of Jove. The thun- 
derer difcards Ganymede, he rélinquifhes the unnatural paffion, 
and his love for the once-adored Hebe returns. But imagining 
it would lefien his dignity to reflor: to her place rhe degraded 
lady, he detaches Mercury to the earth, to feek among the 
daughters of men one capable of rendering him as happy as 
mortals. The fon of Maia, after fkimming over the whole 
furface of the terreftrial globe, lights in that country, wathed 
by the waters of the Seine, a land which had long been the fa- 
- yourite habitation of the graces. Here he beheld the beauteous 
#zle, a nymph decreed by the fates for Jupiter: -her features, 
her fhape, her wit, her voice, ina word, the whole woman, in- 
fpired to render her worthy of the matter of the univerfe. All 
heaven applauded Mercury’s choice, and Juno herfelf could not 
forbear acknowledging her lovely. 
Upon fo flender a foundation as this compliment, has-our: 
author wrote eight cantos, replete with pretty imagery, and 
pleafing poetical flights, which, we doubt not, will meet with 
a favourable reception from the Britifh ladies, among whom ten 
thoufand Aigiés fhine. 


Art. 24. Lhe Coffee-Houfe, or, Fair Fugitive. A Comedy of Five 
Ads. Written by Mr. Voltaire. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. Pr. 15.6d. Wilkie. 


Our laft Number gave an account of this comedy in the ori- 
ginal. We have here only to add, that the natural eafe and 
freedom of the dialogue is happily preferved in the tranflation. 
The character of Freeport, however, inftead of being heighten- 
ed, ought rather, we think, to have been foftened in the Eng- 
lith drefs. 


Art. 25. The Rozzance of a Day 3 or, an Adventure in Greenwich- 
Park /af# Eafter. 12m0. Pr. 1s. Pottinger. 


The peculiar ftile and phrafeology of this little novel, at one 
glance point-out the author. Although we think the attempts to 
Von, X. September, 1760. R humorous 
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humorous defcription ftrained, yet fo interefting has he made 
the fituations of the principal charaéters, that we fhould not 
be forry had he prolonged the Romance of a Day to the {pace of 
a week. 


Art. 26. 4 Letter to Mr, George Aylett, Surgeom and Apothecary, 
at Wind(or: containing an Account of his Bebaviour at a late 
chirurgical operation. By Jofeph Beuwell of Eton. 8vo. Price 
6d. Scott. 


We have not feen an inftance of a more unwearied and ran- 
corous perfecution than that which has been carried on againft 
the charaéter of M>. Aylett ; a perfecution which feems to have 
arifen from fome other caufe than that which is affigned in this, 
and former pamphlets, publifhed to his prejudice. 

Mr. B in the piece before us ftill urges the ridiculous 
plea of Mr. Aylett’s having taken away his leg without his 
knowledge ; and fupports it by fome affidavits, which, in our 
opinion, had better been omitted. He not only infifts upon 
this charge, but proceeds to accufe him of having performed 
the operation in an unfkilful manner, injurious to the health 
and conftitution of him, the patient ; and this affertion he 
maintains, by a citation from Mr, Sharp’s treatife on the ope- 
rations. The addrefs is couched in the moft acrimonious terms, — 
and feems to imply a malevolent defign to ruin Mr. Aylett’s re- 
putation as a furgeon: a circumftance from whence we conjec- 
ture that Mr. B——-Il’s name is only ufed as a ftalking horfe 
to conceal the aim of fecret enemies, who do not choofe to 


appear in propria perjona. 








Art. 27. A full Reply to a Letter, under the Name of Jofeph Ben- 
well, of Eton, concerning a late operation. By George Aylett, 
Surgeon, at Windfor, 8vo. Price 6d. Cooper. 


In this pamphlet Mr. Aylett has, with uncommon fagacity 
and precifion, refuted the objetions which had been ftarted, and 
confuted the falflioods which had been alledged, with refpeé to 
his manner of amputating the leg of B ll; the firft by-ar- 
guments and quotations in his turn from the beft authors ; the 
Jaft by inconteftable declarations upon the oath of Mr. Pen- 
ford, extraéts of letters, and atteftations figned by Mr. Brom- 
field, the very perfon whofe evidence had been urged againft 
him. He feledis and expofes divers inconfiftencies and contra- 
digtions in the pamphlet of Mr. B——~1]; and, in anfwer to 
the declaration upon oath by Th—— P Efq; which B—Il 
hath inferted as a decifive ftroke againft him, he hath made 
fuch obfervations, and preduced fuch evicence, ag in our opi- 
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nion ought entirely to deftroy the credibility of that w——{F¢ 
On the whole, Mr. Aylett has fought a good battle in his 
own juftification; and will, we doubt not, triumph over all 
the machinations of calumny and faétion. 


Art. 28. 4 friendly and compaffionate Addrefs to all ferious and well 
difpofed Methodifts ; in which their principal Errors concerning the 
Doétrine of the New Birth, s4eir Election and the Security of 
their Salvation, anzd their Notion of the Community of Chri- 


ftian Mens goods, are largely di/played and reprefented. To which | 


is added, a Sermon lately preached in the Parifh Church of Craike, 
in the County of Durham, oz Matt. xvi. 24. in which the Doc- 
trine of Self-denial and taking up the crofs, as required by the 
gofpel, is duly fated and confidered. By Alexander Jephfon, 2. B. 
Re&or of the faid Parifo. 8vo. Pricets. 6d. Jephfon, 


The abfurdity of thofe do&trines which diftinguifh the Metho- 
difts from other fober Chriftians and members of the Proteftan¢ 


church, are in this pamphlet fairly and clearly refuted by unde. 


niable texts of {cripture, quotations from the fathers and the moft 
eminent fhining lights of the Chriftian religion, as well as by juft 
and obvious inferences drawn by the author himfelf, who feems 
to be actuated by nothing elfe than a healing fpirit of modera- 
tion and benevolence. The fermon affixed is a judicious, well 
conneéted difcourfe upon the doétrine of felf-denial, fhewing’ 
the folly and danger of interpreting in a literal fenfe the pre- 
cepts of the gofpel, enjoining us to take up our crofs, and re« 
fign all temporal comforts and gratifications. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to an honourable Brigadier General, Commander 
in chief of bis Majefty’s Forces in Canada. 8v0. Price 1%. 
Burd. 


This piece will ferve as an undubitable proof that the faireft 
character is not exempted from the poifonous arrows of treach- 
erous calumny. Here we find the moft rancorous farcafms and 
malicious hints of imputation levelled againft a gentleman whofe 
conduét in publick, as well as in private life, hath ever been 
fquared by the niceft rules of honour and integrity. Here we 
find an officer, whofe reputation was never impeached, con- 
neéted, by means of a moft abfurd, unnatural, and infidious 
parallel, with another perfon who has the misfortune to lie un- 
der the weight of popular difcontent and r— perfecution. 
With the fame juftice and propriety we might compare Admiral 
B—— with Admiral K——, or the late Marechal Saxe with the 
D of . The author has alfo taken occafion to 
throw out a great deal of virulent abufe againft the Scotch na. 
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tion ; but this hath of late been fo often repeated, with peculia# 
eagernefs, that it hath loft all effet ; and theS are become 
either too callous to feel, or too tame to refent thefe national 
reproaches. ! 

Among other circumftances mentioned by this letter writer 
in his addrefs to G | Ff. d, we find allufions te cers 
tain caricaturas with which the publick was fome years ago di- 
verted. Hine ille lachryme. 











Art. 30. The Methed of treating Gun-foot Wounds. Second Edition. 
By John Ranby, principal Serjeant-Surgeon to bis Majefty. 


In this fecond edition we find no addition, but an appendix 
containing fome direttions to the regimental furgeons, while 
the army is in the field, relating to the venereal diftemper and 
ruptures, for which laft he propofes a well fitted trufs, which 
will enable the foldier to do his duty with as much eafe to him- 
felf, as if he had not that complaint. He obferves that feveral 
foldiers had undergone a very fevere and painful experiment 
under. the hands of one Ramfay a rupture-monger, whofe pre- 
tences were as much encouraged,. and his cures as ftrongly 
vouched as thofe of a rupture-monger of a later date, and 
with the like fuccefs; for, after having an hofpital formed for 
him, on purpofe for the reception of ruptured patients, during 
the laft war in Flanders, at the defire of a principal officer in 
the army ; and, after a variety of experiments had been tried, 
the general want of fuccefs, and the dangerous feverities which 
the patient fuffered, made it neceflary to difcharge this pre- 
tender frém his new employment: then the trufs was again re- 
curred to, which is itill, and ever muft be the only remedy 
that can be honeftly and judicioufly ufed for a rupture. 


Art. 31. da Effay on the Nature and Cure of the King’s Evil. De- 
duced from Objervations and Practice, and defigned for the publick 
good. By a private Gentleman of Halfted in Efex. 8vo.. Price 
64. Buckland. 


We know not whether the author’s evil or the king’s evil be 
the moft difagreeable diftemper: but both are faid to be cured by 
the royal touch, which, for our own fakes, we could with xpplied 
to this writer, that his difcharge may be itopped. /!I we can 
Jearn from this benevolent addrefs is, that Mr. Murc‘y, Gen- 
tleman of Halfted in Effex, is poffeffed of a fpecific againft the 
king’s evil, the fecret of which he had communicated to him 
by a lady of his family. ‘This arcanum he is determined to 
keep in the family, thereby to raife its importance. ‘* His pa 


pers and obfervations upon this weighty affair he hopes will 
: fall 
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fall into the hands of his executor; and may he ufe them 
to the benefit of mankind in general, and the poor in’ par- 
ticular, with the fame fuccefs.and charitable intentions ‘as 4e 
has done.” What Pity the world fhould ever be deprived of 
fo humane and benevolent a citizen ! 


Art. 32. 4 Défcription of the City, College, and Cathedral of Win- 
chefter. Exhibiting a complete and ‘comprebenfive Detail of the 
Antiquities and prefent State. 12mo, Pr. 1s, Balawin. 


As this little pamphlet is intended for a local guide to ftran- 
gers who vifit Winchefter, it will be unneceffary to {peak of its 
contents, 


Art. 33. Love Elegies, -4to. Price 1s. Dodfley: 


Had we not the Love Elegies of Hammond in our eye, per- 
haps the prefent pretty performance might give greater fatisfac- 
tion. Imitations, even fuppofing an equality of merit, are ever 
read with diminifhed pleafure, as they want the glofs of noyeltyy 
which fo powerfully ferves to catch the attention. 

There are, however, fome delicate ftanzas in thefe elegies, 
which feem dictated by the paflicn they attempt to defcribe, and 
are at once poffeffed of grace and fimplicity. Talking of the 
decaying p affion BENS a fond couple, now growing eld, he 
thus kewcetile exprefies it : 

‘ But age at length has froze the genial heat; 
For age can make e’en love itfelf decay, 

Till not one tumult in the bofom beat, 

Till all to fober friendthip dies away. 


¢ The nod, the whifper, or the mutual fi igh, 
Enchanting once! have loft their fecret charm ; 
Th’ expreffive languith of the meeting eye 
Darts thro’ their fouls no more its fweet alarm.’ 


In the fourth elegy, in which he informs his miftrefs of his 
wifhes, he paints the life he had longed for in the pretty manner 
following : 


« *Twas not that pow’r or grandeur might be mine: 
*T was not to fit exalted on a throne: 

*Twas not that I among the rich might fhine, 

And call unnumber’d acres all my own. 


‘ But ’twas with you to fhare the joys of life, 
And fince’tis mortal, fhare its forrows too, 
Till late old age to call thee, Rofa! wife, 
And on thy bofom bid the worid adieu.’ 
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* To chearful poverty I’d pleas’d refign, ~ eas 
And lead contented an inglorious life: 

Adieu, ye great! be Rofa only mine, 

Be your’s the palace and ennobled ftrife.’ 


* When night’s brown horrors brooded o’er our cell; 
What joy to fink fecure and fafe to reft! 

Whilft thunders roll’d, and mountaini-torrents fell, 
What joy to clafp thee trembling to my breaft ! 


* How curft that wretch by heav’n’s fevereft ire, 
Who could not reft content in fuch a ftate, 

Whofe foul difturb’d by mad ambition’s fire, 

Could meanly with for aught the world calls great!’ 


Art. 34. 4 Comparative View of the Nominal Value of the Silver 
Coin inEngland and France, and of their Influence on the Manu- 
fadures and Commerce of each refpeGive Kingdom. 8vo, Price 

6¢. Burd. 


There is fomething very fpecious and plaufible in the argu- 
ments advanced by our autlior, to prove that the commerce and 
navigation of France have been greatly incréafed by augment- 
ing the nominal value of the filver coin, which has enabled that 
hation to work up manufactures at a cheaper rate than the Eng- 
lith. We are inclined, however, to believe, that this advantage 
proceeds from another caufe than what he affigns. The diet, - 
the cloathing, and manner of living of the common people in 
France, undoubtedly enable them to fell their labour for a lower 
price than it can be afforded byan Englifhman. Bat, granting 
that the augmentation of the nominal value of filver alone occa- 
fioned this advantage, it would not be poffible to follow the ex- 
ample in this country, without deftroying the proportion be- 
tween the value of gold and filver, which would be attended 
with the worlt confequences to the public. Does not the great- 
nefs of our paper-credit anfwer all the purpofes of an augmen- 
tation of the coin, with refpect to domeftic induftry ? Yet may 
it be clearly proved, that paper-credit, inftead of lowering the 
price of labour, has actually been the chief caufe, even more 
than our exorbitant taxes, why we are underfold at all the 
markets in Europe by the French. ‘This, indeed, is a curious 
fpeculative fubje&; but, with refpeé to utility, the beft method 
is to let filver find its own value at market. 


he 


Art..35. Ode to the Mufes. 4to. Pr. 15. 


Had this author chofen any other fpecies of poetry, he would 
probably have deferved warmer praifes than we now have it in our 
power 
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power to beftow. ‘There is elegance in his expreffion, warmth 
in his colouring, harmony in his numbers, and propriety in his 
allufions, but the true creative genius, and powers of i imagina- 
tion, effential to the ode-writer, are wanting, We are of opi- 
nion there is confiderable poetical merit in thefe lines, which re- 
fle& credit on the tafte of our bard, and on the memory of the 
moft amiable of the Britifh poets. 


« Jf * Syracufa’s bard with Dorick reed 
Once fung of feftal plains, 

Of beauteous nymphs, and conftant {wains, 
And lov’d his goats, and tender fheep to feed ; 
Whilein fweet melody he rolls along 

The pure fimplicity of fong, 

Well may he claim the poet’s laurel meed : 
Now we view his fhepherds laid 
Beneath the cool fequefter’d fhade ; 

Where buds the fragrance of yon myrtle grove : 
While wildly browfe their bleating flocks 
Wandering o’er the pathlefs rocks ; 

Where mantling mofs furrounds the lucid rills, 

Or o’er the flow’r-enamell’d meads they rove, 

While zephyrs whifper from the pine-topt hills. 


* Like his were Thomfon’s rural lays, 
In glowing tints his vivid f{cenes he drew, 
While thro’ the circling year he ftrays, 
And all its various feafons rife to view ; 
Now warbling Philomel complains, 
And vernal bloom befpreads the fmiling plains, 
Next fummer’s torrid funs intenfely blaze, 
) Fierce Sirius darts his baleful rays ; 
Then mellow autumn {wells the ripening blade ; 
' At length old winter comes in hoary robes array’d,’ 


The reader will be pleafed with the following charaéter of our 
immortal Shakefpear, whofe vaft powers as a tragic writer re- 
main unrivalled, ' 


If Ariftophanes with comick pen, 
Defcrib’d the vain purfuits of men ; 
Or Terence knew the gentler part ‘ 
To captivate the willing heart. 
To the bold numbers of the tragick lore 
If Sophocles could raife his bufkin’d fong ; 


¥. Pes . nen 


* Theocritus. 
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Bid pity drop the fympathizing tear, 

Bid the bofom freeze with fear, 

With unrelenting anger burn, - 
Or to defpair the hidden frenzy turn: 

And with heroick tales of yore 

Aroufe the gazing throng; 

Difplaying thus with grateful praife 
The deeds of warlike chiefs in ancient days; 
How o’er the checker’d ftage of life they trod, 

What made Ulyffes great, or Hercules a god, 





Let us of Albion’s happier fhore, 
Low at your fane our thankful homage pay, 
Exulting hail th’ aufpicious da 
Which to our favor’d ifle immortal Shakefpear bore. 
Of bloom unfading round his honor’d head 
Your variegated wveaths are {pread : 
Now with unaffeGed wit } 
Through Fancy’s airy realms he ftrays, 
And now in vulgar life’s ignobler ways 
Draws the rude clown, or mercenary cit, 





Now his fad fcenes expand the fource of woe, 

And teach our ttreaming griefs to flow : 

4 Now tell how * civil ftrife and fa€tious rage, 
Diftain’d chatte record’s whiter page ; 

| Or how great Henry’s vengeful lance 

i} Humbled the creited pride of France, 

i With arms triumphant fhook the haughty ftate, 

‘| And rear’d his banners in their vanquith’d land ; 
Or how (O ftrange reverfe of fickle fate !) 

Our blafted trophies fhrunk beneath a + woman’s hand.’ 





Art. 36. Proceedings of the Corporation of Cm——y : Shewing the 
Abufe of Corporation Government. By'Tho. Roch, Cabinet-maker, 


| | Citizen of C y. 8wvo. Priceis. Stevens. 


| Though we muft acknowledge, that Mr. Roch has fhewn 
iB talents for ditputation far fuperior to what we might expeé in 
. | a cabinet-maker, and even upon a level with thofe of the cele- 
| brated baker ear Temple-bar; yet, as the fubje& of this pam- 

i phlet is in general of a private nature, it cannot prove intereft- 
7 ing to our readers. 








‘| * Wars between the honfes of York and Lancafter. 
i + The Maid of Orleans. See Shakefpear’s Firft Part of Henry 
| the Sixth. 
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